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THE WELCOME HOME—GENEE 


Mdille., Adeline Genée was born in Copenhagen, ‘‘Genée” being only a nom de théatre. She was taught by her uncle, who was maitre de ballet at 

Budapest, and his wife, who was a famous Hungarian dancer. She made her début at Christiania and has appeared in many continental towns, 

including Stockholm, Stettin, and Munich. Genée came to London for six weeks in November, 1887, but instead of six weeks stayed ten years. She is an 

indefatigable worker, and besides her appearance at the Empire has played at Daly's. She speaks English with a slightly broken accent but quite 
idiomatically. She reappears shortly at the Empire in ‘‘Coppelia” 


WHE AT BER 


Downey 
MR. J. EGERTON WARBURTON 


Of the Scots Guards, whose marriage to the Hon. 
Lettice Legh is announced to take place on the 
Nth inst. 


The Gala Performance. g 
HE gala performance given at 
Covent Garden in honour of the 
French President on Wednesday 
evening was a very wonderful 
affair. The enormous opera house was 
literally covered in pink roses in the 
most exquisite shades, only the 
boxes reserved for the royal party 
being decorated with orchids. The 
display of jewels, too, was wonder- 
ful and as can perhaps only be seen 
at Covent Garden on an occasion 
such as this, while the beautiful 
dresses worn. by the ladies and the 
uniforms worn by the men formed 
anincomparable coup dail. Against 
the royal boxes were two taken for 
the Dewan of Nepal and his suite. 
The Dewan himself attracted much 
admiration as he was wearing his 
celebrated head-dress of jewels, the 
value of which is said to be con- 
siderably over £60,000. 
Twin Stars. 
AS? is usual on these. occasions the 
house attracted far more atten- 
tion than the performance, which,} 
liowever, included such stars of the 
first magnitude as Madame Melba 
and Signora Tetrazzini, who in thus’ 
appearing together on the same 
evening gave their enthusiastic ad- 
herents.a chance of making a com- 
parison between them. The early 
opera by Bizet, Les Pecheurs des 
Perles, revived for the occasion, did 
not prove very interesting though 
it gave Tetrazzini a chance of sing- 
ing something which those present 
had not previously heard her in; 
but the garden scene from Faust 
showed the wonderful voice and 
method of Melba at its finest. 


Good News from Madrid. 

From! Madrid comes the reassuring 
news of the good progress in 

health made by young King Alfonso, 


who only a little time ago was causing 
his medical advisers the greatest anxiety. 
It was feared that his constitution had 
been permanently undermined by the ill- 
health from which he always suffered 
during his childhood, but he at last seems 
to have outgrown all his youthful ailments 
and the fear of a rapid decline is happily 
in abeyance for the time being. 


Le Chic Anglais. 
ertain newspapers have been expressing 
thankfulness that with the influx of 
Frenchmen to London for the Franco- 
British Exhibition the ordinary masculine 
garb of Englishmen will benefit by the 
example. [From our sojourns in that land 
of gaiety and light we hardly know what 
this means unless it be that these London 
pressmen have a superabundance of old 
clothes somewhere. The average French- 
man believes he can wear almost anything, 
and the more outyé the combination the 
more nearly he believes that he attains the 
much-coveted chic Anglais. A straw hat 
with a frock coat, a tail. coat with a cloth 
cap, a combination of an old dress suit, a 
velvet waistcoat, and tennis shoes are with 
a good many Frenchmen quite de rigueur. 
The eternal question. of “what. to wear” 
from which the average Englishman loses 
his hair is answered by the man at the 
other side of the entente. by “ What you've 
got.’ And who shall say he is wrong ? 
He at least has solved the “difficulty of the 
garment too good to be thrown away. 


THE KING OF SPAIN 


Snapshotted the other day while at the Madrid races. 


here seen talking to Miss Hutto 
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He is 
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Gabell 


THE HON. LETTICE LEGH 


Daughter of Lord Newton, whose marriage to 
Mr. Egerton Warburton takes place at St. Peter's, 
Eaton Square, on the Ith inst. 


Royal Criticism. 
H's Majesty is reported to be none too 
pleased with what he saw at Alder- 
shot the other day and to have passed 
more than one scathing criticism upon 
various things. From all accounts the day 
was of unparalleled discomfort for 
all those concerned in the matter, 
and the desire of the War Office to 
pass it all off as a most successlul 
field day has by no means deceived 
those who themselves were there. 


The Russian Rendezvous. 
Reval, where the King and the 
Czar will meet, is a quaint 
little city set high up on a hillat 
the most western end of the Russian 
IEmpire. Like most towns situated 
on. the Baltic Sea it is mainly 
German. in language and. in spirit. 
According to an old saying itis “An 
elysium for the nobility, a heaven 
for the clergy, a mine of gold for the 
\stranger, and a very hell on earth 
for the peasant,’ so it is really a 
Russian township alter all. 
|A Beautiful Embassy. 


he French embassy at Albert 
| Gate, where President Falliéres 
entertained the King to dinner last 
Thursday, is one of those hideous 
houses built by Hudson, the railway 
king, and dubbed by his friends as 
“Gibraltar ”’ because “ it never could 
be taken.’ Since it has become an 
embassy it has been considerably 
enlarged, and at least two public- 
houses have disappeared in.its em- 
bellishment. Being technically a 
portion of France it is needless to 
add that it is one of the most taste- 
fully-decorated mansions in London. 
The dinner given there by the French 
President to King Edward was a 
beautiful affair, and the newly-built 
banqueting-room, which had never 
before been used, presented a bril- 
liant appearance. 
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The State Ball. 
or the first time this season the newly- 
decorated _ and __ greatly-improved 
ballroom at Buckingham Palace was used 
for a function other than a court. A state 
ball was given by their Majesties in 
honour of the 
French President. 
Over 2,000 invita- 
tions Were issued, 
and these included 
many who were 
invited solely owing 
to the discontinua- 
tion of the usual 
state concert so 
dearly beloved by 
the late Queen 
Victoria. 
i it Ee 
Wearied Royalty. 
he recent courts, 
though of the 
most brilliant de- 
scription, have been 
quite _insuflerably 
overcrowded, and 
the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s department 
has been strongly 
brought to book 
over the affair. 
The list of presen- 
tations was so long 
that the King even 
got tired and Queen 
Alexandra was 
quite worn out. 
So the consequence 
is that those in 
command have 
been hearing about it, and the disagree- 
able process belonging to the Lord Cham- 
berlain of weeding out the superfluous 
has been prosecuted with renewed vigour. 


A Rumoured Royal Engagement. 
oval engagements are in the air just 
at present, and certainly 
not the least interesting rumour 
is that of Prince Arthur of Con- 
naught and the pretty young 
daughter of one of our premier 
dukes, which, it is said, will be 
announced before the close of 
the season. It is stated in 
Court circles that the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught are now 
on the way home from Malta 
to complete all the necessary 
arrangements for this happy 
event. 


Prince Arthur. 
rince Arthur is now in_ hig 
twenty-fifth year, and it 
is well known that he is the 
favourite nephew of King 
Edward. In consequence of his 
approaching marriage the young 
Prince will not join his father’s 
staff in Malta but will pro- 
bably enter the War Office in 
some important capacity. York 
House is talked of as being the 
London residence of the Prince 
and his bride, whose marriage, 
if rumour speaks true, will be 
the important social event of 
the autumn season. 


Another Rumour. 

“Lhe other rumoured engage- 
ment is that of his sister, 

Princess Patricia, to an 


THE KAISER’S FUTURE DAUGHTER-IN-LAW 


Princess Alexandra of Schleswig-Holstein, who will 
marry Prince August Wilhelm of Prussia, fourth 
son of the German Emperor, on October 22 


Italian prince very nearly allied to King 
Victor Emmanuel, of which the official 
announcement is expected to take place as 
soon as her parents arrive in England. 
A short time ago negotiations were opened 
for her early marriage with King Manuel 


of Portugal as Queen Amelie is very 
anxious that her son should marry an 
English princess. But both King Edward 
and the Duke of Connaught looked upon 
this proposal with disfavour, and the Prin- 
cess herself strongly opposed the idea, so 
the negotiations were abandoned. 


A RECENT PICTURE OF PRESIDENT FALLIERES 


Who has been the nation’s guest during the past week, decorating a cavalry 


officer in Paris 
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PRINCE AUGUST WILHELM OF PRUSSIA 


Whose marriage to Princess Alexandra of Schles- 
wig - Holstein -Sonderburg-Glucksburg has been 
fixed for October 22, the birthday of the Empress 


A Proposed Alliance. 


eanwhile the name of Princess 
Alexandra of Fife is put forward 
as being in every way a suitable bride 
for the young Portuguese Sovereign; but 
here again the Duchess of Fife, who, 
by her marriage 
with the duke, then 
only Earl of Fife, 
caused something 
of a consternation 
at Court, is not 
anxious that any 
children of hers 
should marry for 
purely ‘diplomatic 
reasons, and _ the 
position of Queen 
of Portugal would 
hardly be con- 
sidered a bed of 
roses—at least, as 
affairs are at present 
in that country, and 
the fact that the 
young Princess’s 
father not being of 
blue blood would 
make that position 
a most difficult and 
unpleasant one. 


An Unprecedented 
Marriage. 
“The marriage of 

a First Lord 
of the Admiralty 
during his term of 
office is a_ thing 
without precedent 
in this country, so 
the wedding of Mr. McKenna and Miss 
Jekyll to-day will have an additional 
interest. The wedding is to be quite 
a simple one though an enormous num- 
ber of guests have been invited. Miss 
Jekyll, who is in mourning for her young 
cousin, the son of Sir John Horner, will be 
attended by only. one brides- 
maid, her sister, and two pages 
—g@ne the-small curly-headed 
son. ofthe Prime Minister and 
‘the other Mr. and Lady Emily 
iLutyen’s little boy. The bride 
and her bridesmaid will both 
wear picture frocks of white 
satin. 
About Plovers’ Eggs. 

ne of those charming girls 

from the country who 
only seem to happen in London 
in the spring was heard to say 
at’ dinner the other night, 
“What I love best of all when 
I come up to London for the 
season are the ployers’ eggs; 
we never get them in the 
country, you know.” This sets 
one a-thinking. First, we do 
not eat real plovers’ eggs at all, 
for although the lapwing, the 
peewit, and the green plover 
are all generally known as 
“plovers,” they do not, cannot, 
or will not all lay eggs of the 
same succulence as those of the 
“melancholy”? plover. The 
sad fact of the matter is that 
the real plover has been prac- 
tically exterminated from his 
wonted haunts in many parts 
of England and Scotland by 
the ravages of the London 
restaurateurs. 


THE TATLER 


A. D 


[This article mysteriously found its way into 
the letter-box of the offices of “The Tatler.”— 
Editor.] 


ET mesay right away, withoutany beat- 
ing about the bush or unnecessary 
kicking up of the turf, that I do 
not agree with anti-gamblers and 

“spoil - sports” at all. Why? Well, 
because if they had their own way they 
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THE DERBY HORSE IN TRAINING 
would plough up all our racecourses and 
turn them into potato fields, while as for 
racehorses, well, I suppose if anti-gam- 
blers were allowed a free hand we should 
soon see the bluest-blooded gee-gees in the 
land drawing milk carts to the neazest 
fountain in the early morning instead of 
wending their way to the training ground. 
Fancy a Derby favourite performing 
menial duties of this sort. Phew! The 
very idea makes me fly-jump to try and 
unseat the lad who is riding me up the 
High Street for fear that he may be an 
anti-gambler in disguise. 


Still, thank goodness, at the moment 

horse-racing is as popular as ever it 
was amongst all classes, from the greatest 
sportsman in the world—his Majesty the 
King—down to little“ Teddy Smiff,’” who 
walks from Bethnal Green to Epsom every 
year ‘“’cos if’e goes by. train 
*e won't ‘ave enuf to buy ‘iself 
a drink or ’ave his bob each 
way on the Derby favourite.” 
No, I do not say it because I 
am the Derby favourite, but all 
the same backing the favourite 
of the blue ribbon of the turf 
is pretty good business as a 
rule, as though in other races 
somefimes the favourite may 
not always be “making himself 
tired by trying to win too 
far’’—perhaps a strong jockey, 
“Mr. Armstrong,’ or cramped 
odds may also have something 
to do with his lack: of effort— 
yet, in the second of the classics, 
it’s Throgmorton Street to a 
Jaffa orange on his being “ out” 
for all he’s worth—you can 
take that as solid fact. 


te 


owever, my daily day em- 
braces. plenty of hard 
work although I have every 
possible attention, absolutely 
the very finest. ‘‘top - hole” 
quality of luxuries dear to the 
heart and palate of the 
thoroughbred, a skilled doctor 
to attend to my health, and a 
handful of valets to superintend 
my toilette and generally see 
that I have everything I want. 


ay im My Life : 


Personally I start the day at an uncon- 

scionably early hour. Shortly after 
5.30 the boy who “does me”’ gives mea 
call, and after he has attended to my 
preliminary “dressing down” Iam served 
with a light breakfast, consisting of a 
couple of handfuls of the best corn pro- 
curable, as a sort of foundation for the 
more serious exercise I shortly go through. 
As with human beings so with horses, it 
is the greatest mistake to start work on 
an empty stomach. 


H alf-an-hour later my rugs of good thick 

woollen material are put on, a 
medium-weight exercise saddle is clapped 
on my back, after which my lad—I call 
him “my lad” because, except when some 
professional jockey rides me, he always 
has the mount at exercise—throws a leg 
across me, and I join the rest of the string 
of horses and walk round the yard before 
setting out to meet my trainer at the 
Limekilns, where, by the way, the going 
is altogether excellent just now—at least, 
so my trainer says. 


: % * 


walk around with the rest of the string 
until my trainer gives the order fora 
preliminary canter, which I always take in 
the wake of several stable companions in 
order to rouse my blood into active circu- 
lation and to clear my wind pipes. After 
this gentle exercise | walk again prepara- 
tory to doing a real good gallop with 
one or another of my stable companions 
over distances which vary from day to day 
from seven furlongs to a mile and a half. 
Of course, I only do a stripped gallop very 
occasionally, in a trial for example, 
but all the same I stride out very freely 
when I know I have to gallop in earnest, 
and though frequently my stable com- 
panions lead me in the gallop from begin- 
ning to end {do not mind telling readers 
of Tur TaTLer in confidence that if I 
were to “let myself go” they would— 
well—get a fine view of my hind quarters. 


HIS MAJESTY’S PERRIER WITH H. JONES UP 


In the winter months, before his sensational defeat in the Two Thousand, 
the King’s colt was a hot favourite for the Derby. 
went back a good deal in the betting, but at the time of writing he is 


first favourite 
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After his defeat he 
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By the Derby 
Favourite. 


MY morning gallop finished I walk 

around once more, led by my boy— 
most days he dismounts to ease me of his 
weight—and cool down the while I now 
and again take a nibble at an extra sweet- 
looking piece of grass that takes my fancy, 
and occasionally I run my eye carefully 
over the other promising three-year-olds 
of my stable, mentally wondering why I 


IN EARNEST—NEARING THE POST 


should have developed into the proud 
position of Derby favourite. I do not 
wonder long, however. The reason is 
obvious. I amthe Derby favourite because 
the connections of my stable and the 
general public fully expect me to turn 
out the best of my year. And between 
ourselves I believe they are right. 

ae tt it 


Shortly after half-past eight I return 
home. My rugs having been removed 
Iam groomed from head to fetlock with 
a clean wisp of straw, currycomb, and 
cloths. During that performance I always 
make a point of lashing out playfully 
and occasionally pretending to try and 
take a mouthful out of the seat of my 
lad’s trousers. Breakfast of oats and hay, 
washed down with a bucketful of spark- 
ling water with just the chill taken off, is 
the next item on the programme, and then 
until three o’clock in the after- 
noon I am le[t alone to doze or 
to reminisce on past victories 
the while wondering to myself 
whether I shall have much 
difficulty in winning to-day. 
Es tt tt 
Op «casionally in the afternoon 
Iam taken out for a short 
stroll with my rugs on, other- 
wise I remain in my box all 
day until 5.30, when I am given 
my supper of sweet hay and a 
good measure of bright oats 
and, of course, a bucket of 
water. After supper my trainer 
invariably visits me in my box, 
tubs his hands over my quarters, 
feels my legs and fetlocks, and 
satisfies himself that my day’s 
exercise has done no harm. 
ie tt te 
hen at about half-past six 
my box is locked up for 
the night; I rub my nose round 
my manger to make sure that 
I haven’t missed anything. 
Two hours later not a sound 
can be heard around the stables. 
I fall asleep, and in my dreams 
Isee myself sweep round Tatten- 
ham Corner with a length’s 
lead, and finally gallop past the 
post an easy winner. Only hope 
this dream will come true. 
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WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY ON THE RACECOURSE. 


Clarke & Hyde 

The tick-tacker is employed by the outside bookmakers 

Visitors to Epsom this week may see 

for themselves the tick-tacker hard at work in his strange business. Our photographs depict the tick-tacker signalling: (1) Odds on; (2) a special tip; 

(3) 6 to 4 against; (4) 2 to 1 against; (5) 6 to 4 on; (6) the horse he has tipped has won to his own private clients; (7) favourite going very badly in the 
market; (8) the favourite going well in the market; (9) favourite well beaten in race; (10) No. | at 4 to 1 


The above system of signalling, which is known as tick-tacking, may be seen on any racecourse. 
to keep them in touch with what is happening in the ring; this code is changed frequently for obvious reasons. 
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THE SEARCHLIGHT IN SOCIETY 


Our Open Letter. 


EAR MADAM,—Some women are 
born for society, others achieve it, 
while a few reluctant victims 
have their social duties forced 

upon them. You, dear lady, belong to 
the first-named division. You began life 
as Emma Alice Margaret ‘Tennant, 
voungest daughter of the late Sir Charles 
‘Tennant | dy his first marriage. But this 
name will surprise most of us as since 
early childhood you have been known to 
the world as “Margot.” In fact, you 
share the same fate as Princess Pless, who 
is called ‘‘Daisy” but was christened 
Mary Teresa Olivia; of her 
sister, the Duchess of West- 
minster, who is known as ‘‘ She- 
lagh”’ but received the name of 
Constance; and also of Lady 
Ormonde, whom everyone calls 
“Lilah” but who owns the 
prosaic birth names of Elizabeth 
Harriet. So you are in good 
company eyen as regards nick- 
names as, indeed, in most other 
mundane affairs. 

In fact, you must have been 
born under a lucky star, for your 
girlhood was one of the hap- 
piest and gayest on record. As 
daughter of a wealthy man 
with brothers and well-married 
sisters you had the best of good, 
times. And for many years— 
for you did not marry young— 
vou were one of the most popu- 
lar girls in smart society, and 
with the exception of Miss 

-amela Plowden—now Lady 
Lytton—you were the only un- 
married woman who belonged 
to the famous society of *‘ Souls.” 
In a word, you were ‘ Dodo,” 
although the author of that 
book declared that he sketched 
his heroine’s character not 
from life but from imagination. 
Well, the cap may not have 
been made for you, but anyhow 
it fits to perfection. 

A single life would have been 
a sorry fate for so brilliant and 
attractive a woman; and the 
hour and the man arrived in 
the person of Mr. Asquith, at 
that time Home Secretary in 


Mr. Gladstone’s last Adminis-- 
tration. The ‘Asquith mar- 
riage""—as it was termed— 


proved one of the smartest 
social events of 1894. All the 
great world and many famous 
politicians appeared on the 
scene, and among those present 
was the ‘‘G.O.M.” himself, who 
gave you a book, on the flyleaf 
of which were inscribed the 
words, “ To Margot Tennant as 
she is and is to be.” And this union so 
brilliantly begun seems to have settled into 
a state of serene happiness. Women are 
said to grow alter marriage, and you, dear 
madam, came out in quite a new cha- 
racter. As a girl you were known for 
your high spirits and love of mischief, and 
stories went the round of madcap doinys 
both in town and at country houses. But 
since your marriage you have become a 
strictly domestic character , a devoted wife 
and mother, and the most unselfish of step- 
mothers. Certainly you are a little lady 
with a quite exceptional equipment. 
Piquante rather than pretty, you are small 
and slight, with dark hair, keen bright 


No. 


eyes, a pointed chin, and sharp, clear-cut 
features. And you are one of the best 
dressers in society, being far too clever a 
woman not to realise that the femme 
savante should also be the femme bien mtise 
—good looks as well as brains are needed 
in the twentieth century. 

Then you area great reader, a clever 
writer, and one of the best talkers in the 
smart world of London. Porson declared 
that wit was the finest sense in the world, 
and if this be true you have enough and 
to spare of that commodity. And you are 
known in journalism and literature, have 


MRS. ASQUITH AND HER DAUGHTER 


Taken shortly before Mr. Asquith succeeded to the premiership 


sent articles to reviews and newspapers, 
and at one time reviewed books in ‘ The 
Pall Mall Gazette.” And, like most many- 
sided women, you own a long list of varied 
accomplishments. You sing, act, dance, 
play several instruments, are a good lin- 
guist, and also well up in politics and in 
the chief topics of the moment. In fact, I 
have heard you described in our modern 
lingo as “a good sort and an all-round 
up-to-date woman,” and there could be 
no neater description. 

But to my mind you are at your best 
as a sportswoman. You ride splendidly— 
often in reckless fashion—and are apt to 
spend the winter in Rutland or Leicester- 
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IV.—Mrs. 


Asquith. 


shire. Also you area fine shot with grouse 
and partridges, and never seem in better 


form than when out for a day’s deer- | 


stalking. But golf is perhaps your pet 


pastime, and each August you may be |} 


seen happy and hatless—for you always 
play bareheaded—on the well-known links 
at North Berwick or St. Andrews. Then 
you are, in a sense, a successful hostess, 
but this later on will lead to one of my 
candid criticisms. 

The new Prime Minister likes social 


splendour and now owns a house worthy: 


of his position; 10, Downing Street is a 
handsome residence, fitted and 
furnished in a rich and artistic 
manner, 

And this house makes a 
fitting background for 
up-to-date hospitalities. 


hostesses you demand mind and 
manners from your guests rather 
than a dead level of political 
opinion ; 
amusement rather than exclu- 
siveness. Hence quite as many 
of the Opposition as of the 
Government are found under 
your roof, and Mr. Arthur Bal- 
four is one of your most welcome 
guests both in London and 
Scotland. 

Indeed, when north of the 
Tweed you may often be seen 
playing in a foursome of golf 
with the ex-Prime Minister, 
and in London you have be- 
come noted as a cheery enter- 
tainer. You get up luncheons 
and musical parties, and among 
your guests may be found men 
and women noted in the worlds 
of art, music, and literature. 
Anything new attracts your 
notice and interest; Mr. and 
Mrs. Zancig performed for your 
benefit, and only the other day 
you invited Miss Maud Allan, 
the charming dancer, to a small, 
smart luncheon in Downing 
Street. 

Now I must say a word on 
your style of dress, for that is a 
subject safe to loom large in a 
true woman’s existence. Well, 
as I said before, you are one of 
the best dressers of the period. 
And this because you look chic 
and up to date, and yet are an 
artist in colour and take care 
to give your get-up a welcome 
note of originality. In a word, 


MS OU follow Paris fashions, but 

at a safe and respectful distance. 

Then I ought to mention one 

or two of your minor accom- 
plishments. You play the banjo in fine 
style, and in former days were much to 


the fore as a skirt-dancer. 

Before Lend up a word shall be said 
as to your smart young daughter, Miss. 
Elizabeth Asquith. She 1 isa typical child 
of the period—a sharp, pretty, precocious 
little person. She acts as the heroine 
of children’s parties, sings and dances, 
and wins first prize at literature classes. 
In fact, she is yourself over again, and a 
few years later will be the ‘“‘ Dodo” of the 
twentieth century.—Believe me, madam, 
your sincere admirer, CANDIDA. 


NEXT WEEK, THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND 


your | 
These 
take the shape of small, smart} 
dinners, and like most modern | 


ina word, you aim at, 
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SHE STOOPED TO CONQUER. 
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A PRINCESS WHO HAS ELOPED 


The above is a photograph of Princess Amalie of Furstenberg, who is a half-sister of Prince Max Egon von Furstenberg, the successor of Prince Eulenberg 
in the confidences of the German Emperor. She excited wide interest and curiosity by eloping with a motor-car agent, ex-Lieutenant Koczian. The 
romance began in Carlsbad last year, where Lieutenant Koczian, who was formerly in the Austrian cavalry, made the acquaintance of the princess. through 
his position as agent for a motor-car firm. He took her frequently for motor-car drives, and a mutual attachment soon sprang up between them. M. Koczian 
followed the princess back to Vienna, where it is understood the details of their departure were arranged. The princess left the Furstenberg palace on 
Thursday week last for a hotel in the suburbs of the city, and it is reported left for Basal on the following Saturday, accompanied by the ex-lieutenant and 
his mother, to be married. The princess has attained her majority, and the family cannot therefore do anything to prevent her taking this step although, 
acceding to a request received from the Austrian Government, strict watch was kept for the couple at all ports on the south coast, which they managed to evade. 
‘The princess has a large fortune in her own right, and it is rumoured that they will return peel to Mannheim, where M. Koczian holds a position , 
as representative of the Rhenish Automobile Company, and will reside there 
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Au Revoir. 
ADAME BARTET concluded her 
season at the Shaftesbury 
Theatre last Saturday, and is 
so well satisfied with her re- 
ception in London that she has decided to 
visit us again before long. She had 
hoped to be able tocarry out her intention 
next winter, but she is 
wanted at the Comédie 
Francaise to create. the 
leading role in Octave Mir- 
beau’s new play, Le Foyer. 
The author of Les Affaires 
sont les Affaires and his 
collaborator have won their 
case against M. Claretie, 
the administrator of the 
Frangaise, who tried, after 
haying accepted Le Foyer 
in the first instance, to 
forbid its production on 
account of a certain poli- 
tical bias which was an- 
tagonistic towards the 
Senate. 


A ‘Cause Célebre.” 
“The Mirbeau v. Claretie 

case has caused a 
great deal of excitement 
in Paris, and the merits 
and demerits of Le Foyer 
have been the general topic 
of conversation. Two of 
the leading actors of the 
Comédie Frangaise voted 
against its production ; 
these were MM. Le Bargy 
and Grand, both of whom 
have rehearsed the réle of 
the Baron Courtin, which 
from all accounts is a most 
detestable one,and evidently 
neither of the actors fancied 
having to play it. 

itt c3 53 
Does it Fit? 

he Grey Stocking made 

by clever Mr. Maurice 
Baring will have been 
tried on, by a _ matinée 
audience at the New 
Royalty Theatre by the 
time this appears, and its 


merits, useful -and orna- 
mental, will have been 
decided and tested. That 


the Russian element of the 
play is correct and charac- 
teristic is a foregone conclusion as Mr. 
Baring knows his subject ; moreover, it has 
been approved and warmly commended 
by as eminent an authority as the wile of 
the Russian ambassador, Countess Becken- 
dorff, who was present at one of the last 
rehearsals, 
bo} 

Always a Delight. 
I hear delightful Jeanne Granier is pro- 

bably coming over here in June. She 
has been having a great success with her 
new play, Mariage d’Htoile, and probably 
she will arrange to present it over here. 
Dramatic Pioneers. 

owadays those who are in the know 

appreciate the undoubted fact that 

some of the best acting in London is to be 
found at some transient, unheralded enter- 
tainment exploited by some dramatic 
society or club, A very remarkable per- 


formance was given the Sunday before 
last by the Pioneer Society at the New 
Royalty Theatre. On or about June 28 
the Argonauts are proposing to give an 
extra matinée performance at the Scala 
Theatre, when Miss Granville will possibly 
produce two one-act plays by Mr. Rowan 
Orme, who has already attracted favour- 


MISS EVIE GREENE 


As Consuelo in the successful musical comedy, ‘‘ Havana,” at the Gaiety 


able notice. Although his first venture, 
Mrs. Ellison’s Answer, had but a brief, 
inglorious run still there was undoubted 
promise in his work. 
Many Congratulations. 

r. Harcourt Williams and Miss Jean 

Sterling MacKinlay were married 

last Monday. Even to the ordinary out- 
sider who takes a mild but kindly interest 
in his fellow creatures this match is 
interesting, for both are young and en- 
thusiastic about their work and have 
ability withal. Miss MacKinlay first made 
a very vivid impression on me when | saw 
her play Nina in His House in Order, as 
Miss Irene Vanbrugh’s understudy ; there 
was a distinct individuality about her 
work. Mr. Harcourt Williams is one of 
the Benson school, and one has grown to 
expect much from anyone who has received 
that training, 
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Foulsham & Banfield 


A Female Fregoli. 
“LT bat an American woman is the equal 
of any man, nationality not defined, 
is demonstrated by Miss Paysan Graham, 
who presented a little sketch the other 
day at the Coliseum in which she plays 
five different characters, the most elaborate 
change only taking her five seconds. The 
sketch, which is of trans- 
atlantic origin, is entitled 
A Quiet Evening at Home, 
but the name is hardly 
suitable from all accounts. 


cd te 


The Effect of a Voice. 
t makes rather a funny 
story how Miss Edith 
Craig, daughter of Miss 
Ellen Terry, persuaded Mr. 
Bernard Shaw to entrust 
her with the part in his 
play, Getting Married, 
which has been vacated by 
Miss Mary Rorke. Miss. 
Craig has a flat contiguous 
to the one occupied by Mr. 
Bernard Shaw in the historic 
quarter of Adelphi Terrace. 


A week or so ago she 
returned home late one 


night to find on her arrival 
that she had not got her 


latch key. Anxious not 
to disturb her illustrious 
neighbour she cautiously 
lifted up her voice and 
signalled her maid; Mr. 


Shaw was burning midnight 
oil in his study and heard 
her discreet and melodious. 
tones and immediately 
decided to offer the part to 
her. 


it BS 


*Tis a Weary Road. 
iss Ada Reeve writes: 
me that since she 
produced Butterflies at the 
Apollo Theatre she has 
received many letters from 
aspirants to dramatic fame 
asking for her advice as to 
the best way of getting on 
the stage. She goes on: 
“When I look round and 
see sO many competent 
actresses out of employ- 
ment | consider it my duty 
to discourage amateurs 
from entering a profession 
already much overcrowded. Judging 
from my correspondents, an idea prevails 
that if a girl possesses average good looks 
and a fair voice she is fully equipped to 
secure fame and fortune on the stage. 
Generally speaking this is not so, and it is. 
a fact that most of our great actors and 
actresses have served a long and arduous. 
apprenticeship from childhood in the: 
minor theatres before being even heard of 
in London. The road to success on the 
stage is long and difficult to travel; it 
runs through the vale of tears and dis- 
appointments. Only. those. who are 
strong of will and tenacious of purpose 
can hope to surmount the difficulties of 
the path. Many fall forgotten by the 
wayside, and the few that eventually 
succeed have to be continually urged on by 
stern necessity before the end is in sight.” 
All of us who have thrown down the 
gauntlet of our talent in the dramatic arena 
will heartily endorse Miss Reeve’s opinions. 
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STHAVANA”—_A CHOICE BRAND AT THE GAIETY. 


MR. ROBERT HALE (HON. FRANK — ear Se j MR. ARTHUR HATHERTON (BOM- 


CHARTERIS) AND MISS_ KITTY oa ; Se ay "}] BiTo) AND MISS EVIE GREENE 
MASON ‘/MARAQUITA) : > id : (CONSUELO) 


Foulsham & Banfield. 
MR. ALFRED LESTER (NIX) AND MAGLE MR. W. H. BERRY (REGINALD BROWN) AND MISS JEAN AYLWIN (ANITA) 


The centre photograph is Miss Kitty Mason (Maraquita) 


bo 
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THE REVIVAL OF DEAR OLD OFFENBACH. 


1907. 1908. 
After enjoying  extra- “The management of 
ordinary popularity in the Shaftesbury have 


pleasure in announcing 
a season of opera bouffe, 
selected from the works 
of Offenbach, interpreted 
by a picked company of 
Parisian artistes headed 
by Madame Tariol-Baugé, 
the engagement of whom 
—Grove's Dictionary has only been made pos- 
of Music (1907). Vol. III., sible by the closing of the 
p. 429, Parisian season.”’ 


London during the sixties 
and seventies Offenbach’s 
music has almost com- 
pletely lost its vogue in 
England. sc:nesayer cee NO 
English manager has had 
the courage to produce 
Les Contes d'Hoffmann. 


“ 


HE world moves in cycles,’ or 


as Mr. Austin Dobson would 
say, “the man who _ plants 
cabbages imitates too.” One is 


particularly reminded. of -the fact by the 
season of Offenbach opera bouffe at the 
Shaftesbury Theatre, headed by Madame 
Tariol - Baugé. Whoever would have 
thought that. in 1908 dear old Jacques 
Levy (who called himself Offenbach) would 
have sw ung once more into popularity ?— 
for the revival of The Grand Duchess at 
the Savoy and of La Perichole at the 
Garrick a few years ago could scarcely 
be described as landmarks in the history 


of later London. 
Dee he indispensable Grove saw no 
hange for the better in 1907. Yet 
while the new edition was in the press 
The Tales of Hoffmann was being given in 
German at the Adelphi in April, 1907. 
Since then the delicious barcarolle has 
been hummed by thousands of Londoners 


ns, 


: 
_ 


MDLLE. DORGERE 


The beautiful Parisian actress, shown here in Grecian costume, 
who makes her début at the Alhambra next month 


and has been played by every orchestra 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
country. And now comes La Fille du 


Tambour-Major, which was written in 
1879, while Madame Tariol-Baugé and 


her companions 


towards reviving 
Offenbach. 


mean to do something 
a taste for the art of 


he revival is interesting less on its 
own account than as a sign that the 
light-music public is anxious to get back 
to some approximation of unity in music. 
‘The dreary day of olla podrida has gone 
—for the time being. Thus we have 
Sullivan again at the Savoy, Mr. Leslie 
Stuart dominates at the Gaiety, Herr Lehar 
is victorious at Daly’s, where 
he is going to conduct The 
Merry Widow this day week, 
and Straus stands for unity in 
A Waltz Dream at the Hicks. 


t is true you can say a great 
deal against Offenbach, for 
he wrote over ninety operettas 
in twenty-five years, and no 
man can produce masterpieces 
at that rate. He is sometimes 
vulgar but he is nearly always 
gay, and his music is what 
much of our light music is 
not—genuinely humorous and 
witty. A very instructive com- 
parison is afforded every night} 
at the Empire, where scenes 
from the old comic operas and 
from musical comedies are 
presented in quick succession. 
The modern material is catchy, 
yet its charm lies far more in 
the fact of our remembering 
it than in its inherent virtue. 
In any case it is really not to 
be compared for musicianly 
quality with the 
comic operas of 
an earlier period 
as given in 
The Belle of the 
Ball, which will 
shortly be with- 
drawn. Besides, 
what musical 
comedy could 
have supplied the 
Alhambra with a 
ballet as Les 
Cloches de Corne- 
ville did for months on end? 
Shaftesbury season 


The 

should prove a_ success 
if only as a compliment to 
France. The Alhambra led 
the way while Madame Bartet 
was still playing with a 
picturesque ballet, The Two 
Flags, and M. Coquelin will 
shortly hold His Majesty’s 
But it is long since we heard 
operatic music sung in 
French—an experiment at the 
Coronet last year alone ex- 
cepted—for since M. Messager 
left us Covent Garden has 
been without a French con- 
tingent, so that we have had 
no Itomeo and Juliet and no 
Orfeo, the absence of which I 
for one greatly ae 


Pre French are to the 
manner born in comic 
opera, especially in Offenbach, 
although Lecocq, Planquette, 
and others were in his later 
years serious rivals. He has such a way 
“wid” him; he is so full of life, so irre- 
sistible, that ‘he never fails to put you ina 
good humour. Unfortunately his librettists 
got into a rut. But the music of Offen- 
bach is nearly always bright and tuneful, 
and the “book,’’ such as it is, does tell 
some kind of story. 


Reutlinger 
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M eantime the dominance of the English 

composer is being threatened. lor 
a time it seemed as if musical comedy, a 
purely native product, was to continue, 
but it has got very threadbare and down 
at heel, and Mr. Edwardes has had to 
save his neck by looking elsewhere. It 
may be thought curious “that the present 


Reutlin ver 


MDLLE, DORGERE 


French artistes find appreciative audiences at the Alhambra, 
which is a favourite resort of her countrymen 


boom is largely Teutonic in its 
tion, but it must not be forgotten that 
Offenbach was born at Olfenbach-on- 
Maine, being the son of the cantor at 
the Jewish synagogue at Cologne, and 
his Tales of Hoffmann has had its greatest 
success in SNe 


inspira- 


Madame Tariol-Baugé, the head of the 

company at the. Shaftesbury, made 
her début at Bordeaux, singing in the 
vepertoive of the Paris Opéra Comique, 
after which she made the grand tour of 
Russia. On her return she was engaged 
at the Nouveau Théatre, Paris, where she 
sang Boccaccio. Alter a great success 
she went to the Bouffes-Parisiennes, where 
she played for three years, making 
numerous creations, among others La 
Belle au Bois Dormant and Véronique. 
Her work in the latter definitely stamped 
her as a_ great operette artist. She 
then went to the Théatre de Variétés in 
Paris, where she remained for five years, 
during which time she sang the whole 
Offenbach répertoive and created in 
addition L’A ge d’Or and Le Sire de Vergy 
among others. 


o far I have seen no announcement as 

to the number of operas which will 

be tried; I eUpROse they will be lelt to 

the taste of the public. I shall be extremely 

interested in seeing whether Grove is right 
or wrong. 
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Mr. F. Hunt's Little Flutter, with 
W. Halsey up 


The Derby Again. 
NOTHER Derby Day! And so 
twelve months have passed since 
the Tammany legislator, Richard 
Croker, sent his great striding 
chestnut horse, Orby, out to win the most 
prized race of the English turf, the most 
important of the world. A year has 
passed since we saw the ex-New York 
wirepuller lead in the Derby winner, his 
face bearing a grim satisfied smile as of 
one who has had a full revenge. For 
Orby had beaten Wool Winder (second in 
the race), and Colonel Baird, the owner 
of Wool Winder, was one of the stewards 
who had declined to allow Mr. Croker’s 
horses to be trained on Newmarket Heath. 
Thus did Richard give back a good deal 
more than he got. Now his horses are 
welcome to train at Newmarket, but he 
prefers to make Ireland his racing head- 
quarters. 
i} bo3 43. 
Famous Winning Owners. 
M: Croker last year joined a very 
interesting band of famous owners 
who have experienced the gratifying 
emotions of leading back Derby winners. 
The King (then Prince of Wales) did so 
in 1896, his champion being the great 
Persimmon of happy memory; Lord 
Rosebery, at the time Prime Minister, did 
so in 1894, Ladas being the conqueror for 
the house of Primrose; the late Duke of 
Westminster had the felicity in 1899 when 
the splendid Flying Fox gallantly won 
and the much-backed French candidate, 
Holocauste, broke a leg in the race. And 
soon. Somehow, in going down the list 
of probable starters, the question one asks 
is something like this, “ Who would be an 
ideal owner to win the race?’’ You see 
half the glamour about winning the Derby 
is to have a Somebody as the owner and 
not an unknown. 


Perrier. 
Fa instance, what an ideal owner of 
a Derby winner the late Duke of 
Devonshire would have been, but the 
pleasure was never accorded this patrician 
of the sport. Yet he seemed to have a 
fine chance in 1898 when his Dieudonne 
was confidently ‘‘expected”’ only to be 
beaten by a_ stable-companion in’ the 
1o0-to-1 chance Jeddah. At the head 
of the list of starters for to-day’s race 
there is Perrier as the candidate and the 
King -as owner. All lovers of racing in 


Mr. Hall Walker’s White Eagle, with H. Randa. 
in the saddle 


A TRIO OF STARTERS FOR TO-DAY’S BIG RACE 


this country or any other would dearly 
love to know that the King had won his 
third Derby with Perrier’s victory in 1908. 
Before the horse ran in the Two Thou- 
sand Guineas he was lauded to the skies, 
and then because he could only finish fifth 
in that race he was almost entirely for- 


gotten. I warned readers of these notes 
against “dropping” him, pointing out 


that his sire, Persimmon, was not even 
good enough to run in the Two Thou- 
sand and yet he improved so much up to 
the time of the Derby that he was good 
enough to win at Epsom and at the same 
time beat so fine a horse as St. Frusquin. 
Now I notice that Perrier has come greatly 
into fayour again, thus justifying what 
I wrote. 
Norman III. and Sir Archibald. 
if am writing some days in advance of 
the race, and at the time Norman III. 
is nominally favourite while Sea Sick II. 
has yet to run in the French Derby. A 
lot will depend on that as I shall show. 
Norman Ill. is justifiably well fancied 
after his easy win in the [wo Thousand, 
and though that form may work out 
all right I believe that the firm going 
to be expected at Epsom this afternoon 
will throw the Newmarket running 
very much out of gear. You must re- 
member that the going had been made 
dreadful by tremendous rain for some time 
before the race, and that while such con- 
ditions would suit some (such as. the 
winner) they would not suit others that 
can only give their proper running under 
normal conditions. Despite Mr. Hall 
Walker’s belief in White Eagle I have 
some reason to know that Sir Archibald 
is the best of the Russley-trained candi- 
dates. He finished in front of White 
Eagle in the Two Thousand. As I have 
all along maintained that the best of the 
Russley horses will be the best of the 
English candidates I must stick to Sir 
Archibald. 


Sea Sick II. 
“This horse, as I stated in some recent 
notes, is thought to bea real good 
one and the best of the three-year-olds in 
France. Whether he finally comes to 
Epsom will depend on his showing in the 
French Derby (run last Sunday). Probably 
he will win that (I am writing, as I have 
said, ahead of the event) and if so he will 
probably become favourite for our Derby. 
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Mr. Barclay Walker’s Llangwm, with 
C. Heckford up 


If well to-day and thought to be no worse 
for the crossing he must go close in a year 
such as the present, when no real champion 
stands out among our own lot 
Others—and a Prophecy. 

f course, we may be in for a big sur- 

prise in this year of surprises. But 
how can we fancy such as Llangwm 
(despite a win in a mile race this year), 
Katon Lad, Lauderdale, Little Flutter, 
Primer, Vamose, Rushcutter, Sea King, 
etc? Vamose does not like racing. ‘ Moun- 
tain Apple I refuse to champion as I am 
quite in ignorance of his form this year. 
He may be a smasher or he may be very 
moderate, and I should not be justified in 
assuming either view. Summing up, 
therefore, I think Str ArcHiBALD will win, 
PERRIER be second, arid Norman III. be 
third. 
2 & * 


The Oaks. 


he fillies’ race can be left to Rhodora. 
Mr. Croker’s filly looks like being a 
really good thing—too good I am afraid 
for the “ bookies” to allow us to back her. 
Although Rhodora may not be worth 
backing yet she might be coupled in a 
double with Sir Archibald. And then if 
that comes off, what better way of drink- 
ing a health to the happy owners, the 
gallant jockeys, and the beasts themselves 
than by ordering a bottle of Giesler? If 
my experience in the past is any guide 
you will this week find it in the wine 
lists at the grand stand luncheon-rooms. 
They were famous vintage years in 1808 
and 1goo, and if Giesler is of those years 
see that you get it. 


On Placing Commissions. 


here are a great many starting-price 
offices in existence in London, and 
it is all important to find the right people 
to do business with. There was not an 
instance last autumn. A friend of mine 
backed Tirara, who won the Duke of 
York Stakes at 20 to 1 against. The 
bet was quite in order, but the commis- 
sion agent raised a ridiculous quibble and 
wriggled out of his liability. I recom- 
mended him forthwith to go to Messrs. 
FE. R. Evans and Co. of 59, New Oxford 
Street, W.C., for whose integrity I could 
vouch, and he tells me I have done hima 
favour. 


MEU WAIL Toa 


I 


HE Scot come to London is again 
before us in ‘The London Way,’ 
by Mark Allerton (Byron Bram- 
well. 3s. 6d.). Mr. Allerton 

is, I believe, a Glasgow man, and his 
pages convince me that he is not yet thirty. 
These pleasant papers belong to that stage 
of London life in which the writer has 
got to know his London 
very well yet is still 
able to look at its life 
with fresh eyes. To 
older Londoners such 
books, when they are 
written as well as this, 
are refreshing. Five or 
ten years hence Mr. 
Allerton would write 
differently. In a sense 
he would realise the 
truth, as we all do, of 
a remark made to him 
by one of his first 
Bloomsbury | acquaint- 
ances: ‘Everybody 
likes London when they 
first come up. . They 
jolly soon get sick of it 
though.” 


it 


“That, of course, is not 

true. We do not 
get sick of London; 
but we do grow out of 
our early way of look- 
ing at it. Parts of the 
retina grow insensitive, 
other parts become 
active. By the “ London 
way” Mr. Allerton 
means the way that 
strikes a young man. 
But there are many 
London ways; that is 
the way of London. 
Mr. Allerton says, “ The 
man who sets out with 
the intention of finding 
fault with the social 
conditions which, force 
him to begin: to enjoy 
himself when the  sen- 
sible people in his own 
town are going to bed 
defeats his own. purpose. 
Tor he will not enjoy 
himself, and by and by he will give up 
trying, and then the sooner he returns to 
any other way but. the London: way the 
better for himself.” Mr. Allerton will have 
to revis2 his last sentence. 


rue, a seasoned literary friend of mine 
sometimes imparts to me his con- 
viction that the way to live long in 
London is to defy all the rules of health— 
go to amusements, eat lobster suppers, and 
sit up half the night at aclub. Do this, 
he says, and you cannot die in London. 
But he does not adopt this regimen. 
The London way is more and more to 
live out of London and go to bed before 
eleven. It is just as much the London 
way as that about which Mr. Allerton 
gossips so pleasantly. It would be in- 
teresting to have a brief analysis of the 
night crowd of London and to be informed 
as to its composition. How many of the 
gay throng are only “‘ up” for the season? 
How many are giddy more than once a 
month? How many are keeping some 
private and special occasion? London is 
so vast that it can fill the West-end every 


night by a system of rotation which if 
understood might reduce the London 
way, as Mr. Allerton understands it, to 


an exception. 

[2 Blborebar through hich I ride 
daily, I see ‘more Americans than 

Londoners. And Mr. Allerton’s first im- 


MISS DORIS THOMPSON HUTCHINSON 


pressions of London differ from mine of 
twenty years ago in this as in other re- 
spects. He found an American smoking 
a big cigar beside the LORE eu in the 
‘Temple, and heard him say 


No, there’s not much wrong a ith London ; 
but I don’t know what you could do without 
us. Last night I went to a theatre that’s run 
by Americans, with an American manager, and 
an American play by an American author, I 
had a drink afterwards at an American bar in 
a hotel run by an American syndicate. I’ve 
travelled on your trolly cars, and the best part 
of them has come from across the pond. You 
wear American boots and sometimes eat at 
American quick-lunch depéts. Your greatest 
hero just now is an American humorist, and 
your parliamentary news is cut down to make 
room for Mark Twain. You run your papers 
on American lines, and I guess you are be- 
ginning to live in the American ‘style. You 
dine out, and your flats might be hotels, for 
you only sleep in them. I'm not complaining, 
mark you. You know a good thing when you 
see it; but I guess this place is more home- 
like than I thought it would be. ‘The first 
man I heard in a music-hall the other night 
was R. G. Knowles. I am told that unless a 
man is an American or a Scotty you won't 
listen to him now. 
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In a strikingly-pretty Directoire gown of soft white satin with an over dress of old Limerick 

lace and embroideries of wild rosesin rich floss. 

eldest daughter of Mr. G. Thompson Hutchinson, the well-known publisher, was presented 
at their Majesties’ fourth court by Mrs. J. R. Tennant 


Miss Thompson Hutchinson, who is the 
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Lt 6 Whitten. 


t was this American, by the way, who 
complained that he did not see in 
London a single house above two stories 
high. He said it, too, in the Temple! 
‘Then he added :— 


I suppose you've heard plenty of yarns 
about the height of our buildings in Chicago. 
Some of them aren’t true. But the tale of the 
man who went into the 
biggest of them and found 
the hoist out of order isa 
fact. The man he wanted 
to see had his office at the 
top, and the visitor started 
climbing up. He took a 
rest every hour, and had 
his lunch in the restaurant 
half-way. It was about 
tea-time, and all the 
breath was out of his body 
when he fell into the office 
at the top and found a big 
man sitting in a room by 
himself. He had got a bit 
confused with the climb, 
and the singing in his 
head reminded him of 
angels’ wings, so he took 
off his hat and said, ‘I 
say, ‘mister, are you the 


Almighty ? ” 
M: Allerton writes 
with discrimina- 
tion about London re- 
staurants. Simpson's 
says: “Come in and 
have a bite of some- 
thing, will you? Take 
pot luck, you know. I! 
think we’re having beef 
to-night. No, don’t 
trouble about dressing ; 
I hate a fuss. You'll 
meet some nice people.”’ 
The Savoy. says 
“We're: having an 
awfully jolly time in- 
side. No, nothing 
special ; were gay 
every night I fear. 
What, .not hungry? 
You dear man, I never 
suggested that you 
WELE it Fes We've 
got six musical-comedy 
stars, four millionaires, 
and three duchesses all 
at supper to-night, be- 
sides a journalist who invented a_hair- 


restorer. Now, come along.” 


te 


Lafayette 


% 


r. Allerton’s Scotch outlook is often 
piquant and interesting. He says: 

*T should not call the Londoner cultured, 
but I should not call him that even if he 
were. To calla man cultured is.as.gauche 
as tocall a girl sensible. Both are insults.” 
But who is ‘the Londoner”? I have 
lived twenty-two years in London and 
have seen much of it—north, south, east, 
and west; but ‘‘ the Londoner” eludes me 
more and more. I think he is to be found 
in the City in great numbers, but my City 


days are ae passed. 
[i young writers confuse London at its 
best with London at its latest and 
costliest some of us can smile the smile of 
knowledge. It was under the heading 
“London at its Best,’ that I read the 
other day this noble sentence: ‘The men 
were nearly as smart as the women. Their 
silk hats reflected the glittering sunshine.” 
Prodigious ! 
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THEIR MAJESTIES’ FOURTH COURT. 


Lafayette iE f Z Lafayete 
MISS WINIFRED PIGOTT > it) MISS VIOLET ROSE SYKES 


A beautiful débutante at their Majesties’ SS ahd 1 . Whose beautiful presentation frock 
Court =i 4 ° caused much comment 


Lafayette Lajayette 
THE HON. MRS. DUDLEY PELHAM, who wore a gown of soft white net MISS OLIPHANT SHAW wore a gown of white ninon de soie, the jupe 
covered with silver tracery and trimmed with iridescent embroidery arranged with a tablier of ninon embroidered with crystals and silver thread 


Our centre photograph (by H. Walter Barnett) shows MISS CARANDINI, the daughter of the popular secretary of the Travellers Club 
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THE TATLER 


A. Dialogue 


ts HAT’S Maid of Perth,” declared 
Algy Copeland, his field glasses 
to his eyes, “the second ‘gee’ 
in the string. She’s favourite, 
Miss Weatherby.” 


“TIsn’t she lovely?” ejaculated Rose. 


“Oh! I do hope she wins.” 

“Tt’s a certainty,’ drawled Lord Bald- 
were. 

“Rot!’? commented Algy coarsely. 


“There ain’t such a thing in racin’.” 

The racers were parading for the 
Derby, and Rose and her two swains were 
on the box seat of the Weatherbys’ drag. 

“Tt’s awfully kind of you to ask me 
to-day,’ murmured Lord Baldwere as 
Copeland stood up. 

“We're very glad you were able to 
come, ” returned Rose politely. 

“T think I'm very lucky.” 

Lord Baldwere was staring at her. Rose 
coloured, then frowned. He drew back. 

“The Queen as usual has mauve,” he 
began. 

“She always has,” interpolated Algy 
sitting down. “Chaffinch looks stunnin’. 
Hullo ! where’s Baldwere off to?” 

“Tm going to put a dozen pairs of 
gloves on for you, Miss Weatherby, on 
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A BIT IN HAND 


on Derby Day. 


“To speak to you,” 
ignoring the interruption. 
a chance.” 

“Oh you do—heaps ! 

“T mean—alone.” 

“Oh, but we aren’t now,” she ex- 
claimed ; ‘‘there’re crowds all round us. 
Is there ns such a crowd on——”’ 

“are ove you,’ he whispered bending 
forward. “Rose, I can’t wait. I want 
you to marry me. There’s the place in 
Hampshire and my little box in Scotland, 
and, well, I’m fairly well of——” 

“ Please, Mr. Copeland——” 

SOU always put me off; but I will 


went on Algy, 
“T never get 


1? 


speak. Couldn’t we double- ‘team it to- 
gether? Wouldn't you try me? Say 
SCS ae 

colecanite: 

“ Why not?” he demanded. 

“Oh, because —bec—— Ah, Lord 


Baldwere, did you make my bet?” 
Baldwere climbed on to the coach. 
“Yes; I've backed my opinion,’ he 

said pointedly ; “ten pairs of gloves to 

five sovereigns.” 
“You'll lose,” said Algy savagely. 
“°Tis on the cards,” drawled 
Baldwere. 


Lord 


By A. G Greenwood. 


our speech; but I wanted you to know 
» 


“Tt was very kind of you——’” 

“To tell you how happy you had 
made me?” he asked. “There are so 
many things I would tell you if I dared 

He hesitated. 
soltly. 

He looked at her and then he shook 
his head. ‘‘ You like me?”’ he said. 

“Oh yes.” 

Well 2.” 

“ Very, very well.” 

He drew a sigh of relief. “I’m glad,” 
he said simply. He watched her flush. 
Then her brows drew together once more. 

“Look at them strageling up the hill,” 
he observed, pointing to the horses as they 
came to the starting gate. 

“ Fifty Gals of ‘elov es to a sovereign,’ 
roared Algy c limbing back. ‘“ They'll be 
off in a minute.” 

Baldwere had his back 
webbing on the ridge 
““Answer me,” whispered Algy almost 
roughly, “‘I want you, Rose. Answer me.” 

She turned to him with a little flushed 
smile. 


“Tell me,’”’ said Rose 


turned as the 
flew upward. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS TO THE WHITE CITY AT SHEPHERD’S BUSH 


The King, the French President, the Queen, Prince of Wales, and Princess Victoria, among others, will be noticed in the above group 


Maid of Perth, 
the ground. 


observed Baldwere from 


“Silly ass!” muttered Algy. “ Chaf- 
finch’ll win in a canter; she’s so deuced 
fast.” 

“Ts she?” queried Rose idly. ‘“ How 
fast 2?” 


“ Couldn't say,” declared Algy laugh- 
ing. ‘‘Look here, Miss Weatherby, now 
he’s gone, I want to spe——” 

“Faster than Maid of —” 


“You think Chaffinch 
queried Rose pacifical ly. 

‘* Sure of it,’ announced Algy, 
I’ll back my opinion too.” 

Baldwere watched him slip down from 
the coach and mingle with the crowd. 

‘I annoyed you just now,” he said 
slowly. “Tm awfully sorry, us 

“Tt’s—it’s all right,” murmured Rose. 

‘It was true,” “he. added, ‘‘ but con- 
vention doesn’t allow that virtue to rule 


will win?” 


and 
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he went 


” 


“You're everything to me,” 
on, “allinall. I can’t wait-—— 
“Chaffinch leads,’ said 

suddenly. 

“T knew she would,” cried Algy over 
his shoulder. “Maid of Perth is out of 
the running.” 

He turned to Rose, his lips close to her 
ears. 

“Won't you answer me, 


20 


——— 


Baldwere 


little Rose 


(Continued on page vi) 
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FOOZLE AGAIN. By Will Owen. 


Caddie to Foozle (who is indulging in spadework): Eh, mon! Canny wi’ auld Scotland; canny 
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os Saraln” 


Some Impressions. 


HE first impression on an English 
mind of the absolute homage paid 
to this great actress not only by 
members of her company but by 

her audience} is apt to be somewhat 
startling. I remember my own astonish- 
ment when I first stood upon the stage 
with her at rehearsals to 
see her bearded manager 
approach, almost bend- 
ing double, pick up the 
hem of her dress, and 
placing it to his lips 
reverently kiss it, and 
as carefully replace the 
garment. So doglike 
was his display of reve- 
rence and humility that 
I really expected to see 
him wag a tail, but I 
soon realised that this 
was only the usual daily 
salutation and_ substi- 
tute for the shake of the 
hand by the entire com- 
pany. 
ae ae a 

[2 spite of all this 

ceremony (which 
after all was only an 
outward way of express- 
ing the inward feeling 
of admiration for her 
talent) I found madame 
a most charming and 
natural woman, with 
what can only be de- 
scribed as an ‘‘electric ” 
brain and a most power- 
ful and fascinating per- 
sonality. She attends 
and presides over every 
rehearsal herself. During 
the whole time the writer 
was with her company 
she rehearsed every day 
(Sundays included), and 
this although she was 
performing six matinées 
a week as well as play- 


ing at night. 
usually com- 


She 

menced rehearsals 
about eleven o’clock, in 
the morning, and she 
never left the theatre 
until after midnight, and 
all this on the lightest 
of diet (such as a few 
shrimps and asmall roll). 
There is no talking or 
chatter allowed during 
rehearsals, and except for 
the actual dialogue strict 
and complete silence is 
the rule. The French 
artist, indeed, treats the 
stage with much more 
reverence and_ serious- 
ness than is the rule with 
his English confréve. I never saw a man 
step on to the stage at any time without 
baring his head. Directly he passed the 
door leading on to the boards off came 
his hat, and conversation ceased. 


he indifference of the Divine Sarah to 
time is a byword. On occasions the 
curtain was timed to go up at eight, and 
at that hour everything was in order and 


all those concerned would be looking 
anxiously at the star-room door, but no 
one dared to knock, for there is—or at 
least was—among her company a most 
wholesome dread of ruffling Madame 
Sarah’s temper, against the storm of which 
no man or woman couldstand. At leneth 


MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT—HER LATEST PORTRAIT 


the door would open and out would step 
“the incomparable” as blithely and 
quickly as a girl for all her sixty - odd 
years, and placing her hand on the arm 
of the irascible Piron, the oldest member 
of her company, she would walk to her 
position for the rise of the curtain. If 
any property or scene was inaccurately 
placed it was sufficient for one sweep 
of her eagle eye to detect it, and woe to 
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By ld. Barrett Brandreth. 


the guilty one, for a storm of sarcasm 
absolutely withering would be poured on 
the devoted head, and just as the onlooker 
would be wondering what was going to 
happen next she would quickly give the 
signal to raise the curtain, and like a flash 
of lightning she would as quickly envelop 
herself in the emotions 
of the play. Her change 
of manner was marvel- 
lous; she would pass 
from veritable parox- 
ysms of temper (caused 
through some careless- 
ness or inattention) to 
perhaps quite the oppo- 
site extreme without the 
slightest possible trace 
of her previous annoy- 
ance in the space of one 
second upon the rise 
of the curtain, just as 
quickly resuming the 
subject of her annoy- 
ance immediately at the 
end of the scene. 


ro % % 


[It is interesting to 
learn that there are 
some five or six eccen- 
tric English ladies of 
various ages, and all of 
premier social distinc- 
tion, so absolutely car- 
ried away by the mag- 
netism of the great 
actress’s personality that 
they day after day, week 
after week, follow her 
like the faithful devotees 
they are. They wait for 
her, armed with camp 
stools, at the stage door, 
follow her to the door 
of her dressing - room, 
where they patiently 
wait her exit. They 
then follow her again 
(camp stools and _ all) 
to the wings, all seizing 
the first opportunity to 
peck at her dress or her 
hand with their lips. I 
believe Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt looks upon 
them as harmless people 
suffering from what the 
French ,describe as “a 
spider in the brain.” 


uring the waits be- 
tween her en- 
trances her invariable 
habit was to sit in the 
wings, and it was a 
pleasant sight to see the 
way her company would 
gather round the master 
mind, some sitting at her 
feet, some standing, and all plainly showing 
their genuine admiration and affection 
for her—emotions it would be impossible 
for anyone thrown in contact with her 
not to feel. These times were the most 
favourable for brief conversations with 
her, and it was by reason of these “ con- 
fidences” that I know how utterly un- 
spoiled her long triumphant career has 
left her. 
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AN AIRY FORECAST. By J. MacWilson. 


THE DERBY OF THE FUTURE 
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A Time Limit. 
HEY were proposing a time limit on 
speaking in the House of Com- 
mons the other night, and each 
man seemed to think that all the 
other fellows had far too much to say. I 
confess I was not much impressed because 
if you stop one orator another one begins 
to give tongue at once. Someone is always 
talking there, and after 
all one speaker is as 
bad as another and 
a great deal worse. 
What does it matter 
to the outsider whether 
one fellow talks all the 
time or whether ten 
men take a tenth of 
the time each ? 


Good Old Ancestors. 
] am not sure that 
Our ancestors were 
always as wise as we 
pretend they were, but 
there was a time when 
in Parliament they 
had less to say for 
themselves. To - day, 
from the moment that 
prayers are over until 
the rising of the House, 
someone is_ saying 
something all the time 
except during those 
blessed intervals caused 
by divisions; but it 
has not always been 
so. In the ancient 
records you will find 
entries of this sort: 
“ Silentium a long 
while,” ‘‘A pause for 
some minutes,” “‘ The House sat looking 
at each other.” They were beggars to 
think in those great days. 


Culture. 


Excellent Lord North 
I have always hada sneaking respect for 

Lord North in spite of the fact that he 
is supposed to have lost us our American 
colonies. He knew how to keep his mouth 
shut, and on one occasion in 1774 Charles 
James Fox denounced the noble lord for 
his “impudent and shameless silence.” 
Lord North pulled himself together and 
remarked pleasantly that he did not under- 
stand the phrase, impudent silence, but 
he had known men who were not silent 
and whose impudence shocked all man- 
kind. He is said to have passed more time 
than any other man in sleep in the House, 
but he was sometimes awake when sup- 
posed to be snoozing. Thus when an 
hon. gentleman pointed at him and ex- 
claimed, “‘ Even in this dreadful crisis the 
noble lord is asleep.’ Lord North opened 
one eye and growled out, “I wish to God 
I was ’—and no doubt he meant what he 
said. 


Our Dumb Friends’ League. 
here are excellent gentlemen in the 
House who never say anything, and 
may Heaven bless them. They are the 
salt of Westminster and are known as 
our Dumb Friends’ League. Some of 
them have been in the House for many 
years, but never once have they ventured 
to say or gone so far as to observe any- 
thing about anything. If I were Speaker I 

think I would call on them. 


was held recently in the Mozart Hall. 


Thoughts. 
would remark, “‘I see Mr. So and So in 
his place, and I do not remember 
having heard him in debate. Perhaps 
he- will favour us with the next speech,” 
or the Speaker could put it more briefly 
in this way, “A penny for your thoughts, 
old hoss,” adding the name of the 
gentleman so addressed. 


THE REAPPEARANCE OF A WELL-KNOWN STAR 


At present the creation of ‘beauty evenings” are the talk of Berlin, and the third of these events 
These *‘ beauty evenings ‘' are arranged by the Society for Ideal 
Only members of the society and invited guests are present at the evenings, and one of the 
principal contributors to the programme is Olga Desmond, whose photograph appears above. 
her marvellous representations of living statuary she executes a new style of dancing. 
is well known to Londoners, having created a good deal of interest at the London Pavilion as the 


principal figure of the Seldoms 


A Few Suggestions, 
ost men, however, do not need to be 
urged to get up. The trouble is 
how to induce them to sit down again. 
When a man has spoken for ten minutes 
in his place, if he wishes to go on he should 
be made to stand in the middle of the 
floor for the next five minutes, then on the 
table, next on one leg on the table, and 
after that he should be forced to hold a 
heavy volume of “Hansard” above his 
head. If after all this the fellow persisted 
in going on (and some would) members 
should have the right to fling blue books 
at the offender. 


The Influence of the Dog. 
M: Speaker Gully used to own a bull- 

dog, and I have seen that dog 
eyeing members in New Palace Yard ina 
curious manner. It was hinted that he 
had been trained to apply the closure 
should his intervention be needed. I am 
not sure whether Mr. Speaker Lowther 
keeps a useful assistant of this sort, but he 
is a sportsman, and I have no doubt he 
could devise some scheme of hunting 
persistent members round and round the 
place. It is whispered, though I mention 
this with all reserve, that he favours the 
notion of turning the fire hose full on such 
offenders, and in desperate cases there is, 
of course, always the poleaxe. 
An Electric Appliance. 

_ scientific member has suggested to 

me an ingenious appliance for deal- 
ing with cases of obstinate prolixity. He 
would have each member provided witha 
small square space in front of his seat. 
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Nothing Unseemly. 

nd he would require the member to 

stand on that space when speaking. 

Meantime the Speaker should be provided 
with a button which when pressed would 
cause the space on which the man stood 
to sink gradually. Indeed, the orator’s 
disappearance would be arranged to 
occupy two minutes. There would be 
nothing sudden or un- 
seemly about such a 
process, and when the 
wretched creature felt 
himself beginning to 
sink he could start off 
with his peroration, 
the last words of 
which would derive 
additional effect if 
screamed in a hurry 
just as his nose was 
on a level with the 
floor. 
My Own Well-con- 
sidered Scheme, 
] have studied this 

problem for years 
and have been led to 
submit a _ practical 
scheme. Unfortunately 
jealousy in high places 
has caused my _ pro- 
posal to be ignored. 
To begin with, I dis- 
covered that if ten 
men speak half-an- 
hour each five hours 
of time are taken up. 
But if those ten men all 
spoke together there 
would be just as many 
speeches _ delivered 
and yet only half-an-hour would be occu- 
pied. So my plan is for speaking in 
chorus. Not only would time be saved 
but the effect would be much more ex- 
hilarating. You could have all the 670 
(including Mr. Speaker) up at once, 


Besides 
Miss Desmond 


Exhaustive Efforts. 
‘The present method has obvious dis- 
advantages. As I have said, some- 
one is always talking, and so long as he 
talks the others have to wait. There is real 
pathos, amounting to tragedy, in watch- 
ing a man jump up twenty or thirty times 
a day during a three-days’ debate and 
never get called on at all.’ An unhappy 
man told me once that in one debate he 
had expended as much physical effort as 
would be necessary to raise half-a-ton to 
the top of the clock tower, and he had 
never been called on. His comments on 
this were bitter and profane. 
All Together, Boys. 
Such experiences are demoralising. When 
a man begins to jump he hopes to 
be called on. Then he goes on jumping 
and is more or less indifferent. At last he 
jumps from force of habit ; ;he has ceased to 
expect—nay, he has ceased to wish—to be 
called on, and if during this last stage the 
Speaker happens to see him and to mention 
his name the poor fellow has probably 
nothing to say.’ He has jumped it all 
away and has forgotten the subject before 
the House. How much better, then, it 
would be if the Speaker at the beginning 
were to say, ‘‘ Now then, all together, boys; 
go at it, and say what you like.” 
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By George Belcher. 


CERTAIN SURE. 


See et Z 
Pr ae Ahi a aan 


tS ge 


page nnn he it 


"Only fools are certain, Tommy ; wise men hesitate” 


** Are you sure, uncle? 


“Yes, my boy; certain of it” 
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THE WRIGHTS AND THEIR AEROPLANES 


MR. ORVILLE WRIGHT 


HAVE kept in touch with the Wright 
brothers for some years by a desultory 
correspondence, but the modesty and 
reticence of the two young American 

aeronauts render it rather difficult to gain 
all the information one desires. Of one 
thing I am sure, however, and that is 
the genuineness of every feat which they 
confess to have accomplished. The same 
credence, however, cannot be given to 
the many newspaper reports which have 
been circulated about the Wrights. 

he whole situation is unsatisfactory 
since officially the Wrights hold no 

records in the aeronautical world. From 
the first they have carried out their per- 
formances in a private way and not under 
the supervision of any recognised body in 
the aeronautical world. In any country, 
but more especially in America, flights 
conducted in this manner would be looked 
upon with doubt by aeronautical experts, 
and but for the high character of the 
Wrights little credence could be given 
even to the statements they themselves 
have made. 


ES & 


O ficially the long-distance aeroplane 
record still belongs to M. Delagrange, 
who on April 11 at Issy- les- Moulineaux, 
near Paris, flew four kilometres in the 
presence of the French Aero Club Com- 
mittee and thus beat the previous record of 
two kilometres held by Mr. Farman. As 
a matter of fact M. Delagrange travelled 
nearly eight kilometres (five miles) and 
would have been granted a record for 
that distance if one of the wheels of the 
machine had not momentarily grazed the 
ground twice. 


A fter several years’ experimenting with: 


box-kite gliders and studying the 
flight of birds the two young cycle 
engineers, Orville and Wilbur Wright of 
Dayton, Ohio, devised a large machine 
which they thoroughly tested on the coast 
of North Carolina. It was a stroke of 
genius to select such a venue since they 
had the service of a remarkably steady sea 
breeze against which they could project 
their gliding machine with every con- 
fidence of the wind remaining steady. In 
the box-kite gliding machine almost every- 
thing depends on the constancy of the wind 
while the experimenter is in his novitiate. 
Starting their machine from the top of a 
sandhill the Wrights were soon able to 
make long glides through the air, and 


-machines. 


By R. PP. Hearne. 


when a mistake was made now and again 
the consequences were not serious as the 


machine came down on soft sand: 
BY dint of long practice and careful 
study the brothers, taking equal 
risks and making alternate trips, acquired 
a bird-like skill in the air, and were able 
to introduce those various special features 
in their machine which they have always 
jealously Cee 


bo 


BY October 1902, they were able to carry 
out elides of over 500 {t., and their 
longest trip was 622 ft. made that month 
at Kitty Hawk. They had now gained 
sufficient knowledge with aeroplanes to 
design a larger machine capable of carry- 
ing an engine and propeller, and they 
spent the next year in planning this 
motor aeroplane. 
i iit tt 

t is not. generally known that they 
patented their aeroplane in this 
country in the year 1904, and the specifica- 
tions give. interesting details showing the 
main features. of the machine on which 
they mounted the engine. The aeroplane 
is made up of two long planes formed by 
stretching cloth on frames of wood or wire. 
They are connected through hinge joints by 
upright standards and lateral stay wires, 
which together with the lateral spars of 
the wing framing form truss systems, 
giving the: whole machine great trans- 


verse rigidity and strength. 
The object of the joints having both 
flexing and twisting movements is 
most important .as it permits the planes 
to be bent or twisted by the operator. 
Herein is one of the great secrets of the 
success of the Wright machine. By 
means of ropes running over pulleys the 
aviator could impart a twist to the whole 
structure including the wings, and thus he 
had a facility of: maintaining equilibrium 
which has been lacking in all the rigid 
In fact, the Wrights in control 
of such a machine were able to manipu- 
late it with almost the skill of a bird. 


here were many special points, too, 
about the formation and arrange- 
ment of the rudders and propellers, and as 
in the earlier machines sleigh-like run- 
ners were fitted upon which the machine 
glided when it came to earth. Later 
modifications were the utilisation of a 
mono-rail system over which the machine 
ran until it gained the necessary impetus 
to rise into the air. 
t was not until 1905 that the motor 
aeroplane was ready to take the air, 
and in the autumn of that year they 
achieved astounding results. In a field 
near Dayton, Ohio, they marked out a 
course, and over this they were soon able 
to make circular flights of remarkable 
duration. They endeavoured to keep their 
work quite secret, but soon the sight of a 
strange monster wheeling about in the sky 
attracted the notice of many people, and 
eventually the flights drew so- much pub- 
licity that the work was abandoned for 
fear-of their secrets being discovered. 


From details very kindly supplied me 

by the Messrs. Wright it appears that 
their longest flight was 244 miles, made 
on October 5, 1905, on which occasion the 
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MR. WILBUR WRIGHT 


operator kept the machine in the air for 
38 min. 3 sec. and travelled at the rate of 
37 miles an hour. ‘They tell me that the 
flight was carefully measured and timed, 
and that the reason for coming to earth 


~was that the fuel supply had given out. 


Indeed, in practically every case the cause 
of stoppage was due either to the engine 
developing some trouble or to the fuel 
supply getting exhausted. During Sep- 
tember and October, 1905, they had ac- 
complished flights of 11, 12, 13, 15%, 20%, 
and 244 miles; and satisfied then as to the 
capabilities of their machine they- dis- 
mantled it and set out-on the more diffi- 
cult work of disposing of their patents and 
secrets. This task brought them to Europe 
last year, but they accomplished nothing 
really definite. 


n returning home the Wrights set to 

work on their new. machine, using 
the old model as. basis. This is un- 
doubtedly a better instrument than the 
old machine and is more powerfully 
engined. In the new machine the operator 
adopts a sitting attitude, and is thus more 
comfortable than when lying down as in 
the former machine. They still retain the 
mono-rail starting device, and in this one 
respect seem to be behind the European 
operators, who mount their machines on 
cycle wheels and can thus run along any 
lind of surface when starting. So far this 
year the Wrights’ best flight seems to 
have been about seven miles, but there is 
yet no reliable data on the matter. 


hat as far back as 1g05 they accom- 
plished flights which are yet quite 
beyond the powers of any other aviators 
is very evident, and thus we can fully 
believe that they are quite capable of 
making far better flights on the new 
machine when fully ‘“‘ tuned up.” 
V hile so far this year they have been 
content with, for them, compara- 
tively short trial flights, which at the 
same time exceed in distance the longest 
trips carried out in France, the announce- 
ment may be made any day that a 
really long flight has been accomplished. 
The recent accident, though it injured 
the engine and framework, will not delay 
progress very much as they have a new 
model on the stocks and have several 
motors in reserve. Unfamiliarity with the 
new type of steering gear was the probable 
cause. 
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Why walk upstairs 2??? 
Iris sosilh- ! isben 
for 150 Guineas vou 
ean be Cayried up !! 
Do ik pow ! 


PHE Hippopepe 
Mess® Knacker & Sons Cfateot) 
leaxminster. 
(Well yibbea up Gasolene Engine Fitted wilh Cat's meter 
& Steedometer . Relralled bearings 
Calts Transmission acting through the nim rod. 


Giddy & Giddjier 
Yertign Street 
Proper ly -up - the-Pole. 
“The climax of iDvention! 
Come ana take a Vial 


Tip over the dome 
of S Paul's! 


While suffering from a surfeit of caterpillar traction engine, the result of a recent trip to Aldershot, our artist has been 
responsible for the above suggesticns, which we offer free, gratis, and for nothing to the budding inventor 
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THIS LABEL 


brings you right into touch with 


THE COGNAC 
VINEYARDS. 


The Hennessy Brandies 
‘ — Ve are the best that Cognac 
NNESSY 8 CL i) yields. They are bottled 
in the land where the 
flowering vine perfumes 
the air, and the label, 
affixed to the bottle in 
our warehouses, 
guarantees | 
them to you fresh, é 
sweet, and perfect, full | 
of life and sunshine. It | 
. is you who break the é 
capsule which we in : 
Brandy land affix for | 
{37 pee your protection. 4 
: Bt 4 Every day barges or trains § 
bring from Cognac to the Ports of | 
the French coast thousands of these bottles thus sealed. | 
am" a They leave for every land, some journeying towards the | 
i East, others towards the West; our label is known in 
w the hills of India and in the plains of Africa; in the old cities of China; the | 
year-old towns of the Americas; for there is no country in the civilised world | 
where the Hennessy bottles do not penetrate. And everywhere the same | 
label covers the same Brandy, so that Hennessy is an international | 
word for quality. And for years and years, even ere four 
days’ steaming supplanted the chances of the wind, a little 
fleet of ships has been plying between the ports round 
Cognac and the United Kingdom, bringing the genuine 
NBS Hennessy Brandies, protected by the Hennessy label. J 


=Y> 


@ Order THREE STARS for a standard 


household Brandy, an admirable medicine, a delicate 


REMEMBER ca Liqueur. Order the ONE STAR 
THE : for Brandy & Soda. But before the 


HENNESSY eae Stars you should always put the name 
LABEL. HENNESSY. 


(White and Gold.) 


This page is missing from the print copy used for digitization. 
A replacement will be provided as soon as it becomes available. 
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ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 
prevents any over-acid 
state of the blood, and 
should be kept in every 
bedroom, in readiness 
for any emergency. It is 
COOLING, HEALTH- 
GIVING, REFRESHING 
and INVIGORATING. 
You cannot overstate its 
great value in keeping 
the blood PURE AND 
FREE FROM DISEASE. 


o 


your travelling 


DAE TRAGER. 


TO HOLIDAY MAKERS. 


IMPORTANT TO ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE. 
Put ENOS in 


Kf ae: 


The effect of ENO’S 
‘FRUIT SALT’ on a dis- 
ordered or feverish con- 
dition of the system is 
SIMPLY MARVELLOUS. 
It is NATURE’S OWN 
REMEDY, and UNSUR- 
PASSED. 


CAUTION.—Examine the Capsule 
and see that it is marked ENO’S 
‘FRUIT SALT.’ Otherwise 
you have the sincerest form of 
flattery—I MITATION. 


° 


It is worth while to make a 
change from Wallpaper to 
the Beautiful modern Hall’s 
Distemper Decoration. 


ALL'S wisk DIisTEMPER 


Vv 


The scientific ideal of a wall cover- 
ing is one that is not only beautiful, 
but easy to keep clean, germ proof, 
absolutely fast in colour, and when 


applied a thorough disinfectant. 


No wall covering conforms so 


Vv ’ closely to these requirements as Hall’s 


Sanitary Distemper which has the 
important advantages of being most 
economical and durable. 


Hall’s Distemper is applied with a 
whitewash brush, saving much in the 
cost of labour. 


It sets hard, kills microbes and vermin, 
and disinfects, 


It never cracks or blisters, nor peels off. 


It is made in a wide range of 70 colours, 
including rich dark as well as light tints. 


These colours never fade, enabling furni- 
ture and pictures to be moved aboutaroom 
without re-decorating. 


Hall’s_ Distemper decoration may be 
washed by lightly sponging down with 
clean tepid water. It remains clean, sweet 
and fresh for years. 

Write for the beautiful Hall’s Distemper 
Booklet ‘Modern development in House 
Decoration” with coloured views of Dining, 
Drawing, Bedroom and Hall, post free. 

SISSONS BROTHERS & Co., Ltd., HULL, 

London Office—199"» Boro’ High Street, S.E. 


(TRADE MARK) 
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A BIT IN HAND—continvued. 


“1 can’t,” she protested, shaking her head. “Why?” asked Rose of Baldwere. “T see,” she muttered. 
“ Is—is it Baldwere ?”’ he asked sternly. “ He let her run away with him. It’s always “A jockey has to be cautious,” he explained ; 
She shook her head more vehemently. Bald- a bad thing; when he wanted to spurt there “a waiting race pays.” 

were ! was no life in her.”’ “Tf you don’t wait too long,” she said 
Lord Baldwere, who had obtained the “And Maid of Perth?” impulsively and then flushed rosy. 

admission that made her tingle now—‘ very “Oh, she had a bit in hand.” He looked at her quickly. ‘‘ Has—has Cope- 


very well.’ Oh deadly repetition! and he The analogy struck her. Algy had let his land-—are—are you engaged ?” 


had said nothing. heart run away with him; he had said all he “Oh no!” 
“ Marry me,” he said again in her ear. could; there was nothing more to be said. “Ts it too late?” he asked almost sternly. 
“ Chaffinch still leads,’ said Baldwere. She looked at Baldwere shyly. “ I—] don’t understand——” 


“TI overheard him say he _ loved 
you—I couldn't help it, he took no 
precaution.” 

“Tt is an honour, Lord Baldwere,”’ 


Rose was smiling half defiantly, half 
tremulously. ‘ She’ll win,” she sighed. 

“Not she,’ ejaculated Baldwere. 
“Here they come round Tattenham 


Corner. 

“Chaffinch! Chaffinch! Chaffinch !” 
came the roar of the crowd, and above 
the sound drew near the scamper of 
steel-shod hoofs. 

“Maid o’ Perth! Maid o’ Perth!” 
shouted someone, and the isolated cry 
was taken up by other voices in a yell. 

‘s Pulling up, pulling up—up—up— 
up!” cried Baldwere. “Oh, by. Jove, 
how fine !” 

Low down on the rails came the 
favourite with an electric rush. Chaf- 
finch’s jockey’s whip was up—another 
stride —— 

“Tt’s all over,” said Baldwere calmly. 

“On the post,” faltered Algy. 

“Why was it?’’ demanded Rose 
excitedly. 

“ Chaffinch led all the way and—-— 

“She was ‘all out,’ as they say,” 
Baldwere told her. “Maid of Perth had 
been kept in hand—controlled—-—”’ 

“ Poor Mr. Copeland!” said Rose. 

“ Algy was flushed and angry. “Ill 
get some champagne if I may,’ he 
growled. ‘“’Twas all Henry’s fault.’ 

Henry was Chaffinch’s jockey. 


” 


Who were present at their Majesties’ fourth court 


Bassano 


THE HON. MRS. WHITAKER AND THE HON. MRS. HARRINGTON 


she said quietly 

“We were racing for great stakes,” 
he answered gently. Then he too saw 
the parallel and swiftly used it. ‘‘ Chaf- 
finch was all out,” he cried, half laughing, 
“but Maid of Perth had a bit in hand.” 

She sat down to hide her crimson 
face and fingered her lace scarf with 
hands that would tremble. 

“Maid of Perth w on, Miss W eatherby.” 

“Oh yes!’ 

“JY wonder if I could—if I said—I 
love you, Rose, I love you.” 

He caught a glimpse of her trembling 
lips and the light in her dancing eyes as 
she glanced up at him. 

“I'm saying it now,” he said, “I love 
you.” 

He sat down beside her, but even 
then he scarcely heard her whisper. 

“ Before?’’ he echoed. “Why, little 
Rose, I was afraid to lose. ! was 
waiting —patiently.”’ 

*You—you might have known.” 

“Little shy girl, how could I?” 

“You might have guessed,” she 
whispered softly. “Maid of Perth was 
always—always the favourite.” 


Sy 
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Yes, I know 
it’s unusual to smoke 
a pipe in this dress, but, 
bless you, this tobacco is 
more enjoyable than a half- 
crown cigar. I am smoking 
the new Double Broad Cut of 
Craven. Mixture—it’s superb.” 


CRAVEN 


DOUBLE 


BROAD CUT 


If you cannot obtain Craven Double 
Broad Cut from your Tobacconist, 
Carreras, Ltd., 7, Wardour Street, 
London, W., will be pleased to 
send tins direct to you, 
POSTAGE FREE :— 
2-02., 1/3 ; 4-02., 2/6 ; 8-02z., 5/-3 
16-02., 10]- 


Wy THE ©’ 


‘7 DOLLOND \& 


Prism Binoculars 


are the ones which appeal to discriminating users, 
FOR SPORTING EVENTS they are unequalled. They 
are the smallest, lightest, handiest and best of all Binoculars. 
They do not tire the eyes and cannot get out of adjustment. 


THE JAPANESE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR WAR 
considers the DOLLOND superior to all other Binoculars 


£5 10 0| 


Magnification 8 diameters in solid 
leather sling case (post free) :— 


WEEH’S FREE TEST.—Prospective 
purchasers may test these glasses for a 
week, without charge. 


Customers unknown to us should send 
usual references or cash deposit, which 
will be refunded if no purchase is made, 
Descriptive Booklet —‘ The Choice of a 
Binocular''—will help you inthe selection 
of a glass; itis sent post free on request. 
All Dollond Glasses may be pur- | DoLLoNe 
chased on ‘The Times’ System = See 
of Deferred Payments. : 


DOLLOND & Co. Ld. 
(Opticians to H.M. Govt, since 1750) 
35, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
223, Oxford Street and 
Branches, London. 


Works — 11, Kirby St. 
Hatton Garden 


A Free Sample. 


We invite you to test the Craven 

Double Broad Cut. On receipt of ’ 
your private or business card we are 
will send, post paid, a factory 
sample, sufficient for three ~or 
four pipefuls. Factory address: 


All sizes of Craven Mixture are now in 

patent vacuumized tins, which are 

Carreras, Ltd., St. James’s Place, guaranteed to keep the tobacco in good 

London, E.C. Please mention condition for any length of time in any 
this paper. climate. 


HE modern 
impression 
that Liver- 
pool is 

young in_ history 
doubtless arises 
from the fact that its 
curve of prosperity 
shot upwards 
with such startling 
rapidity in the 
seventeenth century 
as to obliterate 
from public notice 
the slower growth 
of the preceding 
centuries. There is, 
however, no possible doubt as to 
the antiquity of the greatest of 
the world’s ports, for there is proof 
of King John’s bargain with Henry 
Fitzwarin in 1207, by which he 
acquired Liverpool, using the ships 
of the little port for conveying 


troops and stores to Ireland. 
important incident in the 


n 

A history of Liverpool occurred 
in the seventeenth century when 
the Crown land of Liverpool 
was sold by Charles I. to the 
citizens of London, who four 
years after sold it to Richard 
Lord Molyneux. By the middle 
of the century the corporation 
very wisely decided to purchase 
all the rights from Sir William 
Molyneux, and later on the whole 
of the ground rents from the 
Duchy of Lancaster, and thus was 
formed the large estate held by 
the corporation. 


Se acca of joven} 


IN LIVERPOOL’S SPLENDID WATERWAY—VESSELS MOORED 


Viewed through 


Our first picturegives a unique view of Liverpool from the Mersey 
as it appeared in the year 1680. Our reproduction is from a draw- 


ing by J. Edmondson. Next is shown the old Town Hall by W. G. 

Herdman, who made a series of drawings of old Liverpool which 

are reproduced in two large volumes. The Town Hall drawn by 

Mr. Herdman preceded the present Georgian structure at the foot 
of Castle Street 


IN THE MERSEY 
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Tae WORLDS SHIPPING CEN PRE 


AND 


THIS SEASON’S TOURS 


THE TATERINS" EYEGLASS. 


Containing items of General Interest to Travellers and Tourists. 


[2 the eighteenth 

century Liver- 
pool carried on a 
large trade in slaves. 
In the year 1783 
there were eighty- 
five slave ships hail- 
ing from Liverpool, 
carrying a total of 
39,170 blacks. The 
slaves were branded 
like cattle, the 
necessary irons 
being sold in the 
shops in Liverpoo!. 
Another interesting 
chapter of Liver- 
pool history is concerned with pri- 
vateering, which began against the 
Americans and developed against 
the French. 


t was in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century that the great 
rise in the prosperity of Liverpool 
as a port took place. Since then 
the total dock.income has increased 
from year to year. During the 
nineteenth century dock after 
dock was added. 
he Cotton Exchange in Liver- 
pool is a standing expression 
of the prosperity of its cotton trade. 
Liverpool in process of time has 
become a huge warehouse, the 
efforts of her citizens being directed 
between distribution rather than 
production, and as the warehouse 
is dependent on the dock hence 
the prosperity of the city mainly 
hangs upon its docks. 


Priestley 


HE PAPEETE 


SHIPPING SECTION. 
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A GREAT LIVERPOOL INDUSTRY. 


ERTAINLY not the least important factor 
in the realisation of the ideally-equipped 
sea vessel, be she leviathan, ocean grey- 
hound, coast steamer, pleasure yacht, or 

the smaller craft that dot the waters‘round our 
coast at this season of the year, is a matter 
that is sometimes apt to be regarded by the lay 
mind at least as of minor importance. That 
such an impression is wrong will be at once 
apparent on mature reflection, for it can be 
stated without fear of contradiction that the 
shipwright would be put to a sorry pass indeed 
were he not able to command the services of 
that most useful commodity—paint. 


%} 


t need be further borne in mind that for the 
sea-borne vessel paint of an enduring quality 
is needed to resist the action of the salt spray- 
laden winds, blistering heat, and on the other 
hand, cold that is sometimes arctic in its 
severity. It seems therefore sound reasoning 
that those in need of this commodity for use in 
connection with the covering of exposed surfaces 
and for other parts of buildings—be they the 
business factory, the country mansion, or the 
less pretentious suburban home—can do no 
better than look around for such a manufacturer 
whose business it is, and has been through 
many years, to supply paints and varnishes to 
the great ship-building centres of the three 
kingdoms. 


& te tie 


XN name that comes very readily to the ex- 

perienced mind of the shipbuilder and one 
that may here and now be passed on for the 
benefit of those not so advantageously placed 
is the well-known firm of Charles L. Casson, 
Ltd., whose premises in Parr Street, Liverpool, 
are one of the busiest hives of industry in 
commercial Liverpool. 


aints and varnishes are here made in a 
number of shades that are bewildering in 
their variety, and of a truth we believe never end- 
ing in number. Ina like way, too, varnishes are 
catalogued in infinite range in many different 
grades for specified uses, but all of one level 
quality that never varies—the best. 
te te Bo 

n addition to being manufacturers of paints 
and varnishes of all kinds, goods are supplied 

in large and small quantities, so that the private 
individual will ‘find his wants supplied with the 
same care as is bestowed on public bodies, who 
are ever ready to recognise the sterling qualities 
of Casson’s specialities in connection with the 
decoration and renovation of large public 
buildings and the like. 
t is, of course, a recognised fact that paint and 
varnish not only preserve such materials as 
wood, iron, and stone but that the periodical 
painting of interiors tends to preserve a pure 
atmosphere and altogether make for ideal sani- 
tary conditions even in spaces that are enclosed 
and small in area. Asan additional safeguard 
one may turn one’s attention to another excellent 
speciality made by this same great firm univer- 
sally known as “ Casso Carbo.” This most useful 
commodity is a sanitary liquid soap which 
cleans and purifies in the one operation. This 
liquid soap is entirely harmless and is a remark- 
ably useful agent. 
asso Carbo is invaluable for keeping the 
home sweet and clean, just as it is a 
most useful commodity in the public building, 
stable, or in whatever apartment, large or 
small, it is needed to render germ free. In proof 
of its practically never-ending uses one may 


Apply for Illustrated Handbooks and all further information 
to CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 62 to 65, Charing 


Cross, London, S.W.; 


London, E.C.; 24, James Street, Liverpool ; 
Augustine’s 


Street, Glasgow; 18, St. 


67 and 68, King William Street, 


67, St. Vincent 


Parade, Bristol; 


92, Cross Street, Albert Square, Manchester; 41, Victoria 


Street, Belfast; 


33, Quai Jordaens, Antwerp. 


mention in conclusion that this disinfectant 
will satisfactorily wash and disinféct clothes in 
the one operation without the use of soap; in 
the same manner it cleans and disinfects wood- 
work or painted surfaces. ‘“Cassclean” is the 
apt title of another useful commodity, invalu- 
able for brewers and licensees of public- 
houses and hotels and in all businesses where 
scrupulous cleanliness is a sine qua non. With 
the simple admixture of hot or cold water the 
fluid is ready to do its work in a manner that 
calls for the highest commendation. 


cod a co) 


A\Tthough the use of a good disinfectant is a 
safeguard at all seasons of the year it is 
more particularly en évidence during the present 
summer months. Its use is, of course, apparent 
to everyone, whether in use in the home, the 
factory, or other building, large or small, as a 
certain safeguard against infectious diseases of 
all kinds. ‘This well-known firm of Casson is 
famous for the commodity known as ‘ Casson’s 
Disinfectant,” which has been proved to be a 
most powerful agent in counteracting and 
remedying infectious diseases, and may be 
strongly commended to our readers’ notice. 


we a it 


D4 space permit one might detail fully the 

several other specialities manufactured by 
the firm of Casson, all with a use that is 
definite and indisputable. From this brief 
recital of some of the many excellent com- 
modities manufactured by this reputable firm, 
however, the reader may glean for himself what 
an invaluable storehouse is possessed by this 
Liverpool house and to what a large extent 
their commodities enter into the realisation of 
the ideal home, building, and factory. 
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QUEBEC AND 


SHIPPING SECTION. 


THE BROAD ST. LAWRENCE AS 


IT FLOWS BETWEEN QUEBEC AND LEVIS ON 


THE WTALLER 


ITS TERCENTENARY. 


ITS 800-MILE JOURNEY TO THE SEA 


‘The Indians told Jacques Cartier that they never heard of anyone who had reached the source of the great river. With the intervening great lakes it 


Prince of : Wales and the great: 
host of notabilities of Britain and 
‘Canada haye aroused great interest in 
this country. As is already well known 
in July the Prince of Wales lands at 
‘Quebec, once the French settlement 
‘stormed in the famous action by Wolfe 
in September, 1759. To reach the 
historic city of Quebec the Prince of 
Wales will have to pass up the broad 
‘estuary of the St. Lawrence, which may 
be described as the great river gateway 
into Canada. 

2 


he battles Ww hich willconvey him 
to Quebec will take what is known 
-as the summer route through the Strait 
‘of Belle Isle which separates New- 
foundland from the Labrador coast. 
‘The northern bank is splendidly wooded, 
‘primeeval forest growths sweeping down 
to the silvery edges of the river. In-. 
numerable streams break the continuity 
‘of this forest land, adding their con- 
tributions to the already mighty river. 
They have their sources in the Lauren- 
tian mountains, which are famous in 
geologic text books as providing a 
‘distinct order of stratum under the term 
of Laurentian. 


n his left the Prince of Wales will 
pass the island of Anticosti, which 

is the private property of a Frenchman, 
cand further north he will pass the Gaspé 
peninsula, a name which dates from 


UNDER THE CLIFFS OF QUEBEC 


‘As will be seen in the picture masses of rock rise sheer from the edge 
of the river, giving Quebec its unique appearance 


HE forthcoming celebration of the 300th anniversary of 
the first European settlement on the shores of Canada 
and the participation in those celebrations by the 


measures from source to mouth some 2,200 miles 


THE CHATEAU FRONTENAC 


Many important personages will be entertained at the 
Chateau Frontenac, which is owned by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company. Its high-pitched and pinnacled 
roof, built in the French baronial style, dominates the 
aspect of Quetec from almost every point of view 


thé early days of the French settlement. 
Quebec province is full of French names from the Bay of 
Chaleurs to Levis on the southern Shore ppposite Quebec. 


All this portion of the 


content up the river he will pass 
the mouth of the beautiful Sa- 
guenay River. Passing still further in- 
land the beautiful village of St. Anne 
de Beaupré is passed. Beyond the 
island of Orleans the Prince will get 
a glimpse of the picturesque Mont- 
morency Falls, which present a magni- 
ficent sight both in summer and 
winter. In very hard seasons the falls 
become wholly encased in frozen spray. 
n the island of Orleans it is but a 
short distance to the bluffs of 
Quebec itself. From the strait of 
Belle Isle to Quebec the journey will 
measure no less than 800 English 


miles. Numbers of people from tl ese 
isles are making their arrangements 


for visiting Canada during the coming 
summer in order to see the wonders of 
the Dominion with the added charm 
of the historic pageant at Quebec. 
= & eat) 
hey will find that the latter city is 
the starting point for a series of 
excellent trips by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, where steamers will run direct 
from Livy erpool and thence from Quebec 
to Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, and 
Niagara. These magnificent vessels, 
belonging to the C.P.R., are specially 
and luxuriously designed for passenger 
trafic. The Liverpool address of the 
C.P.R. is 24, James Street. 


A VIEW OF MONTMORENCY FALLS FROM BELOW 


In a hard winter the falls are completely covered with frozen spray. making 
a picture of wonderful beauty 
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Before arranging your Holidays 


Write for particulars of the 


CHEAPEST SEA TRIP +: WORLD 


12 Guineas for first-class return ticket to the 


CANARY ISLANDS and MADEIRA 


Including One Week’s Hotel Accommodation 


at the Metropole, Las Palmas _ 


Or for PARTICULARS of TRIPS to JAMAICA (the New Rivier a) 


22 Guineas covers first-class return, with about six days’ accommodation at the 
Palatial Constant Spring Hotel--the whole trip occupying One Month. 


ELDER DEMPSTER & CO., 


Head Office: 


COLONIAL HOUSE, LIVERPOOL. 


SELECT 
CONDUCTED TOURS. 


Illustrated programmes of Conducted 
Tours to 


SWITZERLAND, 
IN NORWAY, DENMARK, 
SWEDEN, 
THE DOLOMITES, 
THE SALZKAMMERGUT, 
&c., &c., 


are now ready. 


TRAVEL 


COMFORT 


fe WRITE FOR SYNOPSIS, POST FREE. 


THOS. COOK & SON, 


(Conducted Tours Dept.), Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
oy 


NORTH OF SCOTLAND AND ORKNEY AND SHETLAND 
STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY’S 


SUMMER CRUISES 


The fine steam yacht St. Sunniva 


From Leith to the West Coast and Fjords of Norway, 


JUNE ith and 23rd, JULY 4th and 17th. 
INCLUSIVE FARES FROM £10 10S. 

First Cruise, round Great Britain, from Leith July 29th, Gravesend 30th, 
calling at Torquay, Dartmouth, Kingstown (for Dublin), Isle of Man, Greene i 
Rothesay, Oban, Stornoway, Orkney : and Shetland Islands, Aberdeen, and Leith. 

Second Cruise, leaves Gravesend August 15th, Leith on 17th, cz ulling at same 
places but in reverse order to the first cruise, arriving at Grav esend on Saturday, 
August 29th, and Leith August 31st. 

INCLUSIVE FARES FROM £170 10S 

From Albert Dock, Leith, to Caithness and the Orkney and Shetland Islands 
every Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday, and from Aberdeen five times 
a week from May 1st to September 30th. 

ST. MAGNUS HOTEL, HILLSWICK, SHETLAND. 
Comfortable quarters, excellent cuisine, grand rock scenery, and good 
loch and sea fishing in neighbourhood. Passage money and eight days 

in hotel for £6 6s. 


Full particulars from Thomas Cook & Son, Ludgate Circus, London; Wordie & Co., 
75, West Nile Street, Glasgow; James H. Milne, 1, Tower Place, Leith ; and Charles Merrylees, 
Manager, Aberdeen, 


4, St. Mary Axe, London; 
30, Mosley Street, Manchester ; 
Bristol, Cardiff, &c. 


Pleasure Cruises 


TO NORWAY 


BY THE 
Orient Company’s S.S. “Ophir,” 
6,814 Tons Reg., 10,000 H.P. 


13th and 27th JUNE, llth and 25th JULY. 
: 8th and 22nd AUGUST. 
Visiting 
BERGEN, GUDVANGEN, 
LOEN-VISNAES, HELLESYLT, 
MEROK, NAES, VIK, 
and ODDA. 


DAYS’ DELIGHTFUL CRUISE FOR 
12 GUINEAS AND UPWARDS. 


13 


Managers—F. GREEN and Co, and ANDERSON, ANDERSON and Co., Head 


Offices, Fenchurch Avenve, London. For Passage apply to the latter firm at 
5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C,, or to the West End Branch Office, 28, Cockspur 
Street, S.W. 
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HE voyage to the West Indies can 
best be described in the one short 
word—ideal. Jamaica may be 
aptly described as one of the most 

beautiful islands in the world. The wide 
range of climate makes it alike welcome to 
the resident or tourist. 
Again, a hundred days 
could be spent in 
sight-seeing and not 
exhaust the natural 
beauties of this lovely 
spot. Excursions to 
all parts of the island 
are to be made daily 
from Port Kingston. 
The sportsman may 
find in Jamaica ample 
work for rod or gun, 
while golf, cricket, 
tennis, and a hundred 
and one other pastimes 
make life agreeable to 
He poaal being. 
Beans to Jamaica 
by the well-known 
Elder, Dempster line 
are frequent while the 
fares are most moderate 
in proportion to the 
undeniable delights of 
this trip. The vessels 
of this well-known line 
offer a maximum of 
comfort to the traveller 
by sea, and on arriving 
at Jamaica such pre- 
mier places of accom- 
modation as the Constant Spring Hotel 
make one’s stay in the island a veritable 
round of pleasure. Before concluding our 
remarks on this beautiful resort mention 
must be made of the genius of Sir Alfred 
Jones, the head of the firm of Elder, 


ORWAY and Sweden 
offer to those in search 
of pleasure and health 
advantages. as are to 

be met with in few coun- 
tries within such easy reach 
of England. A_ never-ending 
panorama of scenery of wild 
grandeur allied to.a healthful 
sea voyage prove a delightful 
change to the seaside trip. In 
the wonderful fjords common 
to this part of the world is to be 
found’ Nature at her best. 


Ore of the Ree lines 

running to this popular 
pleasure ground is the P. and O., 
whose summer cruises com- 
mence early this month. One 
of the delightful places touched 
by the Vectis, a prominent 
vessel of the P. and O. fleet, 
is Amsterdam, T’rom thence to 
Christiania, a journey of some 
500 miles, gives the traveller 
his first glimpse of the pine- 
clad hills of Norway and the 
glistening waters of the sur- 
rounding fjords ; then onwards 
to Christiansand, Balholmen, 
Mundal, and Bergen. 


A TYPICAL JAMAICAN STREET 


These streets are laid out on a rectangular 
plan, one set of streets running due north 
and south and the other east and west 
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THE TRAVELLER ABROAD 
Spain, the Canaries, and Jamaica. 


Dempster and Co., who has done so much 
to transform and cultivate the natural 
beauties of Jamaica. To the enterprise 


and energy of Sir Alfred Jones is due the 
constant supply of bananas received in this 
country, a delicious fruit that is with us all 


the year round and has probably proved 
one of the nation’ Ss most popula fruits. 


Warthy wi more tian passing mention 
is the trip to the beautiful Canary 
Islands by the same firm, which enables 


Undernood & Underwood 


THE WESTERN FJORD SCENERY OF NORWAY 


This delightful view gives a typical scene in Norway and shows the 


Naerofjord looking towards Gudvangen 
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AN EXAMPLE OF JAMAICAN VEGETATION 


This tree, growing from a disused chimney, is 
a striking example of the tropical luxuriance 
of the island 
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one to take a holiday comprising 3,000 
miles of travel and including a fortnight’s 
board and residence at the Hétel Métro- 
pole, Grand Canary, for as low a sum 
as £15. As the sea trip is of a week's 
duration each way this tour covers about 
thirty days’ delightful 
holidaymaking. 


hat more delight- 

ful cruise can be 
undertaken than to 
medizeval Spain by the 
well-known vessels of 
the Booth Line? Par- 
ticularly to be men- 
tioned in this connec- 


tion are the tours to 
Vigo, a most pictu- 


resque spot. Bathing 
and splendid sport are 
to be obtained here, 
and in this gay city 
one may experience the 
delights of the Spanish 
national life. From 
Vigo and thence by 
train to Santiago is an 
easy matter. This is 
a place full of interest 
to the lover of the 
picturesque. On the 
voyage {rom Liverpool 
to Vigo land is out of 
sight for a time but 
is scarcely missed when 
the ever-varying 
colours in sea and sky 
are so brilliant. The 
fresh ocean breezes raise the spirits, in- 
vigorate the body, and impart a more 
melodious tone to the dinner bell than 
ever it possessed on land.- When the Bay 
of Biscay has been crossed the mountains 
of “Sunny Spain ”’ soon come in sight. 


Space does not allow one to 

here detail at any length 
the wild grandeur of the prin- 
cipal fjords which make Norway 
such an attractive pleasure 
ground. In a delightful little 
booklet published by the P. and 
O. much information is set forth 
of interest to HEED HOLLIES, 


he R:M.S P Gotipany also 
announces some pleasant 
cruises to Norway, the luxurious 
steamer, Amazon, making the 
trip at the end of July and 
visiting Naes, Molde, Merok, 
Loen, Mundal, Balhomen, Gud- 
vangen, Bergen, Vik, Odda, 
Stavanger, etc. Further par- 
ticulars of these tours are em- 
bodied in a booklet to be 
Hogables from eae offices. 


V hile on this Set our 
readers may be interested 
to ieee that cruises by the 
Ophir and Amazon may be 
booked through Messrs. Cook, 
the well-known tourist agency, 
who offer many facilities to 
parties, etc. Programmes will 
be forwarded on application. 
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The most delightful, health-giving holiday possible. 


YACHTING CRUISES 


THE DELIGHTFUL SCENERY OF 


AMONGST 


WEST HIGHLANDS, 


WEST & NORTH COAST OF 
SCOTLAND, 


— AND — 


ROUND GREAT BRITAIN. 


Excellent Accommodation. Liberal Table and Moderate Fares. 


Prineess Alberta 1,585 tons. 
Princess Maud 1,466 tons. 


| Princess Vietoria 1,290 tons. 
Prineess Beatrice 1,182 tons. 


Full particulars free from— 


M. LANGLANDS & SONS, LIVERPOOL. 


SPAIN, PORTUGAL 
and MADEIRA. 


Sailings every 10 days hy Royal Mail Steamers. 


13 to 27 days, £12 to £20. 
SPRING AND SUMMER TOURS. 


All expenses included except gratuities. First-class throughout, 


SPECIALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR 


VIGO and SANTIAGO. 


A Fortnight’s Travel for £14, 


with accommodation at First-class Hotels in Vigo and Santiago. 


R.M.S. ANTONY (6,400 tons, twin-screw), 
Liverpool 9th, London 11th July. 


1], Adelphi , Strand, W.C. 
BOOTH LINE, 30, nae eee 
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POWELL & HOUGH LINES. 


LIVERPOOL & LONDON, 
THE CORNISH RIVIERA, and 
SUNNY SOUTH, BY SEA. 


Sailings to and from Liverpool and London by 
First-class Steamers. 


“MASTERFUL” s. 2,600 Tons. 
“SAMUEL HOUGH,” s. 2,600 Tons. 
“POWERFUL,” s. 2,200 Tons. 
“MAGGIE HOUGH,” s. 1,750 Tons. 


WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS. 


Fares Inclusive. Terms on Application. 


STEWARDS AND STEWARDESS CARRIED. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. EXCELLENT CUISINE. COMFORT. 


For further particulars and conditions apply to 


F. H. Powerit & Co., 21, Water 
Street, Liverpool. 

SamuEL Houcu, Lrp., Colonial 
House, Water St., Liverpool. 


'WHITSUNTIDE 


HOLIDAYS. 


Joun AtteN & Co., 150, Leaden- 
hall Street, London, E.C. 
J.D. Hewerr & Co., 101, Leaden- 
hall Street, London, E.C. 


The Strongest Sulphur Waters in Europe. They cure Gout, Rheumatism, and 
Skin Troubles. The magnificent improvements are now complete. The White 
Viennese Band and the Strathpeffer Grand Orchestra. Village Life, Mountain Air, 
Golfing, Fishing, and Shooting. A Highland Holiday this year at Strathpeffer 
means no dull moment. Evening Dances, Tournaments, Dramatic and Variety 
Entertainments, Children’s Fetes, Highland Games are all arranged. 

For Hotels and Boarding Establishments see “ The Tatler” Hotel List. 
Illustrated Brochure containing Full Season’s Programme forwarded free on application 
to Manager, Pump House, Strathpeffer, N.B. 
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ROUND THE BRITISH ISLES. 


Liverpool and London, the Beautiful South Coast, and 


the Attractive Cornish Riviera. 


OR the holidaymaker who wishes 

a sea voyage of some days’ dura- 

tion with the opportunity of hear- 

_ ing from time to time about his 
home affairs nothing could be more de- 
lightful than a voyage in one of the up- 
to-date passenger vessels that make a 
feature of their tour round the British 


1,182 tons—all modern vessels, luxuriously 
equipped, with every accommodation that 
is needed by the ,most fastidious. The 
cuisine, needless to say, is excellent and on 
a liberal scale. The fares are moderate, 


and few more delightful holidays could 
be spent than in the manner briefly detailed 
above. 


the coast-line is well in view during the 
whole of the time. Shortly after leaving 
the mouth. of the Mersey the North Wales 
coast becomes visible—first Holyhead and 
then the more level country off Cardigan 
Bay. The steamer comes close to the shore 
off St. David’s Point, after which it 
makes a bee line for Land’s End, keeping 


THREE BEAUTIFUL SCENES NORTH OF LIVERPOOL 


Our photographs show respectively Loch Hourn, which legend says used to be the haunt of a dreadful spectre, the Glaslich, which took various weird 


forms, 


Loch Coruisk is next seen, another delightful spot described in poetry by Sir Walter Scott. 


Our third picture gives a scene on Kyle Akin; in the 


narrows of this wonderful kyle one could almost throw a biscuit from the ship’s deck to the foot of a stronghold on the Skye shore 


coast. At this season of the year the tour 
affords a delightful way of spending a 
holiday—one that offers a never-ending 
change of scene combined with the health- 
giving voyage on the interesting waters 
around our coast. Apart from such an 
interesting change of scene which now 
presents itself to the gaze one may learn 
in this delightful manner much of our sea- 
girt isle that it is impossible to do by 
any other means. 
hese tours, too, have all the charm of 
constant change with none of the 
monotony of an 


“he sail round Britain makes a voyage 
of some 1,700 miles. Its ports of call 


include places of such different character 


as Oban and Aberdeen, Inverness and 
Southampton, Newcastle and Plymouth. 
In the course of it the voyager breathes 
the health of all the seven seas, and he 
returns home a travelled man bronzed 
with the breezes of the Pentland Firth 
and the sunshine of the Solent, carrying 
pictures in his mind of the northern moor 
where Bonnie Prince Charlie saw his last 
hopes shattered and of the tragic spot on 
the Victory’s deck where glorious Nelson fell. 


ocean _ voyage. 
Land is in sight 
for most of the 
time, and each 
port the vessel 
enters has its own 
fresh interests. 
Nothing either is 
to be imagined 
more varied or 
enchanting than 
the sea scenery. 
Sunset among the 
Hebrides and 
moonrise on the 
Moray Firth dawn 
with its mystery 
on the grey North 
Sea full of romance 
and life ; these are 
some of the sea 
visions that re- 
main in the me- 
miory, of thie 
voyager. 
n making one of the health-giving and 
altogether pleasurable trips the name 
of Langland and Sons of Liverpool is one 
so well known as to hardly need mention 
at our hands. Their fleet of steam yachts 
comprises the Princess Alberta, 1,585 tons ; 
Princess Maud, 1,466 tons; Princess Vic- 
tovia, 1,290 tons, and Princess Beatrice, 


POPULAR BOURNEMOUTH—A WELL-KNOWN BEAUTY SPOT 


While the scenes on the shores of Scotland are full of romantic grandeur, as one passes towards the south 
of England the beauty of the scenery, if less grand, is remarkably picturesque, and as the traveller passes 
the many watering-places here abounding a panorama of life and gaiety is to be seen daily Bs 


delightful tour, too, is that provided 

by the Powell and Hough lines from 
Liverpool to London or vice versd. The 
companies run between them a number of 
well-appointed steamers, calling en route 
at Falmouth, Plymouth, Portsmouth, and 
Southampton; and one of the features of 
the voyage is that, barring a few hours, 
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inside the Scilly Islands and passing the 
Lizard on its way to Falmouth. The 
trip up to this point has occupied about 
thirty hours, and a stay is made at Fal- 
mouth of between six and twelve hours, 
after which a four-hours’ run brings the 
vessel into the famous Sound of Plymouth, 
where a further halt of from six to twelve 
hours is made. 
Portsmouth and-Southampton are the 

next places of call, and at these ports 
the steamer waits long enough to give 
passengers time to look round. On the 
way here Port- 
land Bill—not a 
notorious convict 
as one lady pas- 
senger thought 
when she _ heard 
the name — may 
be seen, the moy- 
ing panoramia next 
revealing Bourne- 


mouth and _ the 
Needles. Return- 
ing to the Chan- 
nel the ~ vessel 
makes its way 
down Spithead 


and hugs the shore 
pretty well for the 
remainder of the 
trip, passing close 
to the many 
popular watering- 
places on the 
beautiful Sussex 
and Kent coasts. 


Valentine 


he largest vessels in the service are the 
Masterful, 2,600 tons, and the Samuel 
Hough, 2,600 tons. Both vessels are fitted 
up with electric light and contain good 
accommodation for passengers. The 
staterooms are two-berthed and are very 
comfortable, and the catering is of a 
first-class description. 
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1827—A REMARKABLE LIVERPOOL RECORD—1908 


HE wise housewile is certainly known by 
the careful discrimination which she 
exercises in her choice of beds and 
bedding, for it is recognised on all sides 

that infinite care expended in this department 
of one’s domestic economy makes for the ideal 
home. From this important centre—if one may 
use such a term—the experienced will build up 
their home, keeping in mind always the fore- 
most demands of the apartments set aside for 
repose and yiniloge 


t is, of course, eatgedt that in seeking to pur- 
chase an article of the highest quality, and 
one that appeals to the artistic and material 
senses, it is necessary to make one’s purchases with 
a firm that has a reputation not only to lose but, 
what is infinitely more important, with a reputa- 
tion to keep. Such a firm is W. Whittle, Son and 
Stott, Ltd., of 116-120, Whitechapel, Liverpool, 
a firm whose reputation as bedding manufac- 
turers goes back in one unbroken record of 
success nearly a hundred years. The business-— 
now a limited company—which to-day stands 
with Mr. George Whittle as its managing director, 
represents one of the largest industries in the 
great ay of Liverpool, and was established in 
1827 by the eel father of Mr. George Whittle. 


V ith such a wealth of experience and past 

honourable records in the furniture world, 
what wonder that this well-known house has 
been in the past and is to-day eagerly sought 
out by those in whose hands lay the equipment 
of our modern Jiners? The demands in this 
direction are indeed rigorous in their exactitude 
for strength combined with lightness, roominess 
combined with small floor space, and above all 
an artistic tout ensemble with moderate prices 
are the requirements of the latter-day purchaser. 
All these demands Whittle, Son and Stott, Ltd., 
have satisfactorily supplied through a long range 
of years to the complete satisfaction of the 


important shipping firms and other representa- 
tives of large private interests who are to-day 
important customers on their books. Such are 
the resources of the remarkable business whose 
stock is at your disposal to-day. 


n their commodious departments the buyer 
will here find his or her every want supplied 
ina manner that proves to the hilt the state- 
ment that Liverpool can cater at the right price 
and with a facility of manufacture that is a 
standing challenge to the foreign manufacturer 
and a complete refutation of the idea, firm in 
some minds, that one must look to the article of 
continental or transatlantic origin if excellence 
of design and Sane: are a sine ue non. 


AS I write I Tene berare mea catalogue which, 

comprehensive as it is and full from cover 
to cover with illustrations of well-nigh every 
conceivable style of bed and bedding, is yet only 
a tithe of the splendid stock from which one’s 
purchases may be drawn at a moment’s notice. 
Spring mattresses in many styles, each with their 
own good qualities, made in an infinite number 
of sizes and in a large range of moderate 
prices, and fumed oak bedsteads in large variety 
are kept in stock by Whittle, Son and Stott, Ltd., 
in a very complete way, and here again modera- 
tion in price is a feature combined with a high 
finish and infinite care in the small details that 
go to make up the perfect tout ensemble. 


Real wood beds, cots, and bassinettes are.to be 

found in a_ bewildering array of all con- 
ceivable designs, each and every one affording a 
comfortable rest, built to occupy a minimum of 
floor space, and with many new features that 
will readily commend them to the discerning 
purchaser. Tolding cots have their undeniable 
uses, and the ‘‘ Sesame” and “ Facilité’’ are two 
styles that have many excellent qualities. 


ADD INTEREST TO YOUR 


HOLIDAY TOUR. 


Carry a 


“HELIAR” BIJOU 
Reflex Gamera. 


For plates 44 x 6c.m., 13 x 23 in. 


This camera is constructed entirely of lignt 
metal and is designed to meet the require- 
ments of Tourists, Sportsmen, and others 
who wish to have the advantage of an 
up-to-date: Reflex Camera in a smal} and 
convenient size. It is fitted with a Focal 
Plane Shutter for time and instantaneous 
exposures. 


TO 


NORWAY, 
BALTIC, 
RUSSIA. 


Bijou Reflex Camera, complete with Heliar Lens F4°5 5; Magazine f£ 


for 12 plates and Leather Sling Case 
Ditto ditto 
instead of Magazine - = = = - 
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12, Charterhouse Street, Holborn Circus, London, E.C., 
Will send free on application Fully Illustrated List. 


A New Era 


method (hot water, steam, 
electricity) in use. 
Descriptive Booklet on application to the 


to any 


in Ventilation. 


THE GLOVER-LYON SYSTEM. 


Pure air, regulated to any temperature, 
discomfort of draughts, and adaptable for heating 
gas, Or, 


with 6 Single Metal Dark Slices Ang Adapter 


& Sobn, 


without the 
purposes 
preferably, 


Reverting to the real fumed oak spring bed- 

stead one could find no more artistic 
designs than, to mention but three—the “ Leices- 
ter,” “ Marr Lodge,” and “ Shannon "equipped 
in each instance with fine wove spring wire 
mattresses of great wear-resisting qualities. 
In the matter of folding and emergency beds, 
as is conceivable with a firm which has 
catered to all the great steamship lines for 
nearly a century, it is safe to write that few other 
firms are able to offer such a variety of beds that 
are at once compact, comfortable, and cheap ia 
price.. The “ Tuckaway,’ to mention but one 
design, is a een of ingenuity. 


* Simplicity ” bed ener construction eoduene 
of their titke—are manufactured by this 
eminent firm in many excellent designs, each 
made to meet the special requirement of the 
modern household. Strong and everlasting in 
wear they suggest the ideal bed for the boy's 
bedroom, and looking outside the home circle 
are admirably adapted for colleges and such- 
like public institutions. For the guest chamber 
it would be a difficult matter to find a more 
charming range of bedsteads than those 
enamelled in art Solent 


i space ‘Bat alow it ‘vould be an easy 

matter to dwell more in detail with the 
wealth of such household accessories that are 
made by this firm, but it must suffice to note 
that irrespective of style or price the bedsteads, 
mattresses, and bedding from: this well-known 
house bear the impress of a masterly knowledge, 
infinite care of detail, and an all-round know- 
ledge of the requirements of the modern home. 
That these excellent qualities are combined 
with such moderate prices proves beyond doubt 
that the house of Whittle, Son and Stott, Ltd., 
have built their business on the solid bed-rock 
of honourable trading allied with an enterprise 
not excelled by any similar business house. 


Select Cruises by Ocean 
Steamers to 


NORWEGIAN FJORDS, 
NORTH CAPE, 
SPITZBERGEN, 
BALTIC & RUSSIA. 


Leaving frequently during 
JUNE, JULY, & AUGUST. 


Inclusive Fares from 12 Gns. 


ILLUSTRATED PROGRAMMES FREE. 


THOS. COOK & SON, 


“Pleasure Cruises,” Ludgate Circus, 
London, and Branch Offices. 


HENRY HEYES e SONS, 


Shipping, Warehousing — 
and Continental Removals. 


GENERAL CARRIERS AND FORWARDING AGENTS. 


CHIEF OFFICE: 


GLOVER-LYON VENTILATION CO., Ltd., 


Caxton House, Westminster. 


Telephone: Westminster, 679. 


CAZNEAU STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
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THE ISLE 


T is an interesting study of peace, 
poetry, and prosperity in Montserrat, 
the healthiest island of the West Indies. 
No more beautiful sight can be seen 

than the lime-tree orchards when the trees 
are laden with their bright fruit, and at 
the same time the air is pervaded with the 
luscious fragrance of the blossom. A 
veritable prose poem is Charles Kingsley’s 


description of the first planting of the; 


lime trees in the island of Montserrat, set 
forth. in that captivating volume, “ At 
Last : Christmas in the West Indies.” 
ifty years have passed since this de- 
scription was written ; much has hap- 
pened since then, but we look back in 
imagination to the seventies. Wesee then 
the “planting of the lime-fruit trees by 
Messrs. Sturge in that lovely island. 
We see each year 
the number. of 
plants increasing 
and the venture to 
which Kingsley 
had wished god- 
speed ‘prospering, 
until now the 
estate of the Mont- 
serrat company 
already covers 
over 650 acres and 
contains some 
200,000_:~=Csdatt ree. 
From them more 
than 100,000 gals 
lons of pure lime- 
fruit juice have 
been imported ina 
year into England. 


SCENES 
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OF SWEET 


Showing the native lime-pickers at work 


IN THE LIME ORCHARDS OF MONTSERRAT 


THE. TATLER 


SCENTS. 
island reveals a remarkable scene 


he 

at of health. The sweet scent of the 
lime blossom is wafted by healthy breezes, 
the golden fruit is gathered by healthy 
negro women who are lithe and upright 
with the constant carrying of baskets on 
their heads ;- then in this isle of invigorat- 
ing breezes ‘the limes are prepared by the 
Montserrat company in a natural manner, 
preserving all the fine essences of the 
fruit. 


i os ir 


‘Theil juice is put into large casks. The 

shore is covered with “the casks, line 
upon line, row upon row, like billows 
upon the seashore ; these casks are ready 
to be shipped and to leave the island on 
a sea that is “all aglow with brilliant 
sunlight, in which the w hite sails of the 
coasting boats sparkle like ice.” 


Or the arrival 
of the casks 
in England the 
lime-fruit juice is 
allowed to settle; 
and afterwards it 


is’ Clarified and 
bottled by the 
well-known firm 


which has given 
to the world this 
wonderful _beve- 
rage gleaned from 
Natures most 
beautiful garden 
by Nature’s own 
children under 
conditions that 
attain the ideal. 


LIVERPOOL EXPERTS AND THE IDEAL HOME. 


QUESTION always of premier 
importance to the householder. is 
the one of ventilation, and next 
in order that of warming one’s 

apartments takes a claim on the attention. 
In both these departments Dargue, Griffiths 
and Co., Ltd.,.of 51, North John Street, 
Liverpool, are admitted experts, as indeed 
they are in connection with all other elec- 
trical and general engineering works. On 
many old methods they have effected 
improvements, and amongst those best 
known is the “ Compacto” warming plant 
and the “D. G. Economic Centralised ”’ 
combined system of warming, etc. 
' oe Bs te 
he first is, as its name implies, compact, 
everything with it being small ; but 
its efficiency is best. attested by its having 
been adopted for very many hundreds of 
tailway coaches, including the saloons of 
the royal train. ‘The second invention is 
a combined system for warming. gene- 
rating electricity, supplying hot water, all 
from.a central station,.using up for this 
purpose what otherwise would be waste 
products. By this system electricity is 
being supplied, including all charges, at 
1d. per unit, with necessarily a relative 
reduction of the coal bill, possibly by 
50 per cent. 


This is 


i 


the system adopted at the 


King’s sanatorium, and about it 
the architect, Mr. H. Percy. Adams, 
F.R.I.B.A., says: “I am very pleased to 


be able to ‘state that the heating and hot- 
water surfaces you carried out “for me at 
the King Edward VII. Sanatorium were 
entirely “satisfactory ; the building has 
been in use now nearly eighteen months, 
and as far as I know everything has 


worked perfectly. The floor heating of 
the open-air chapel and the dining hall, 
which is, I believe, unique in this country, 
has given entire satisfaction. I may say 
that the boiler-house is nearly a quarter 
of a mile from the furthest point where 
hot water is drawn off, and owing to the 
excellent systeni employed there is no 
difficulty in obtaining any quantity of hot 
water at any time.” 


he system has ates been adopted at 
many well-known institutions, not- 
ably the New Royal Infirmary, Manchester ; 
Blue Coat Hospital, Liverpool ; Camber- 
well Infirmary, London; Leeds Fever and 
Infectious hospitals ; ‘Cumberland and 
Westmoreland County Asylum ; Norwich 
City Asylum, etc, and is now being in- 
stalled at Tower Buildings, Liverpool ; 
Essex New Asylum, Colchester ; and many 
other buildings. To private and country 
house work, as indeed to all of their work, 
great or small, Messrs. Dargue, Griffiths 
and Co., Ltd., give special and individual 
attention, and have fixed some of the 
largest and most complete installations in 
the. Sona 


heir Compact electric generating 
set is equally as compact as their 
warming Compacto plant. It is espe- 
cially suitable for smallinstallations. For 
larger plants and where power is necessary 
for pumping, driving machinery, etc., their 
“Summit” gas-producer plant ‘meets every 
requirement, producing as it does its own 
gas for generating the electricity, so that 
it can be laid down independently any- 
where. This: is the cheapest method 
known of producing electricity. Neither 
of these plants requires special attention, 
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and in those of the smaller power they 
can, if necessary, be run by a maid, while 
with the larger ones they only require part 


time of a male employe. 
“Lhe efficiency of the Summit venti- 
lators, both automatic and exhaust, 
is too well known to make necessary any 
commendation, but a. feature .of their 
business is, that if for some local or other 
exceptional circumstances their appliances 
are not suitable they will recommend what 
appliances best meet the case. 


| n addition to the installations previously 
mentioned Messrs. Dargue, Griffiths 


and Co., Ltd., have designed and carried 


out many other installations on varying 
lines to suit the differing conditions, 
amongst which we would mention: 


Sheffield University ; New Wesleyan Cen- 
tral Hall (Charles Garrett. Memorial), 
Liverpool; St. Mary’s Hospital, Man- 
chester ; Liverpool Town Hall; Carnegie 
Public Library, Waterloo, Liverpool ; 
“Brunstock,” Carlisle; ‘‘Hafod Alyn,’ 
Rossett, Wrexham; residence, Croxteth 
Road, Liverpool, for H. Sutton Timmis, 
Esq., J.P.; Colonial House, Liverpool, for 
Messrs. Elder, Dempster and Co., etc. 
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e understand Dargue, Griffiths and 
Co., Ltd., are about to issue a new 
descriptive and illustrated catalogue of 
their various systems and appliances, for 
which we cannot do better than recom- 
mend any of our readers who propose to 
carry out any of this class of work to apply. 
The firm’s telegraphic address, “ Reputa- 
tion,” is an apt one indeed. 


THE TATLER 
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O the thousands who, with flag- 
. ging energies and jaded nerves, 
are seeking a change of air this 
Whitsuntide the ABC programme 
of excursions just issued by the Great 
Central Railway Company will be par- 
ticularly interesting. Within its covers 
are conveniently tabulated an inexhaus- 
tible choice of resorts suitable for all tastes 
and requirements. Tourist and week- 
end. tickets are obtainable to a large 
number of places at low fares, and the 
choice of destination stretches from the 
midland counties to the far north of 
Scotland.” Other commendable features of 
the programme are the frequent day and 
half-day trips.. Full particulars of times 
of departure, fares, and other necessary 
information are set forth in this compre- 
hensive programme, which may be obtained 
free at. Marylebone Station, company’s 
suburban stations, town offices and agen- 
cies, or from Publicity Department, 216, 
Marylebone Road, N.W. 
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he London and North- Wet Rail- 
way Company’s very complete list 
of excursion bookings for the Whitsuntide 
holidays make it an easy matter for 
intending travellers to secure facilities 
enabling them to visit the beauty spots of 
the United Kingdom or to spend the 
recess with friends in provincial towns. 
In the list are included cheap fares to 
Scotland, Ireland, Central and North 
Wales, the Isle of Man, the English lakes, 
and the Blackpool, Birmingham, Liverpool, 
and Manchester OSGUSies 
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he London, Biigliton: and South Coast 
Railway, as is usual at this season of 
the vear, announces many cheap excursions 
to Paris, Rouen, Dieppe, and other beau- 
tiful watering-places adjacent. Special 
excursions will be run on the Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday before Whitsun at 
reduced fares. The home arrangements 
offer a charming and varied field, including 
some of the loveliest spots on the south 
coast; eight or fifteen day cheap tickets 
will be issued from London on June 5 to 
Brighton, Seaford, Eastbourne, Bexhill, 
St. Leonards, Hastings, Littlehampton, 
Bognor, Chichester, Havant, Southsea, 
Portsmouth, and: the Isle of Wight. The 
week-end cheap return tickets issued on 
June 5, 6, and 7 to and from London will 
be available, for return June 7 to Io in- 
clusive. Full detailed programmes with 
times of departure and fares may be 
obtained of the Superintendent of the 
Line, London Bridge. 
ie it co 
n ideal Whitsun holiday is offered to 
those who journey. to Strathpeffer. 
Situated as it is in the midst of beautiful 
Highland scenery, with pure health-giving 
and invigorating air, every facility for 
sport, and many opportunities for the man 
and woman who are socially inclined are 
among the many advantages that should 
be carefully weighed before one makes 
final arrangements. ‘This delightful ‘spot 
is served direct by the Highland Railway, 
which runs through the heart of the High- 
lands. Passengers taking tourist: tickets 
from England to Strathpeffer may break 
their journey at Edinburgh, thus being 
able to visit the exhibition there.. Full 
particulars with fares, times of trains, etc., 
will be forwarded post free on application 
to Mr: T..A. Wilson, the Highland Rail- 
way, Inverness. 


SHIPPING SECTION. 


CALL OF THE COUNTRY AND SEA 


Whitsuntide Railway Arrangements for the Traveller. 


Under an artistically-designed cover the 
Great Eastern Railway has issued 
a very attractive programme for the 
Whitsuntide holidays. For those intend- 
ing to devote the recess toa visit to the 
sea the east coast affords a choice of 
nineteen resorts, most of which, in addition 
to their recuperative powers, bracing 
breezes, and numerous attractions, afford 
opportunities for golfing, yachting, and 
angling. A special booking office will be 
opened at Liverpool Street Station from 
June 1 to 6 for the issue for use on for- 
ward dates of tourist, fortnightly, Friday 
to Tuesday or Wednesday, and other 
tickets to the seaside and the “Broads ” 
district, also for cheap Saturday to Mon- 
day or Tuesday tickets to inland stations. 
Tickets may also be obtained at the 
company’s City and West-end booking 
offices. Programmes, full information, 
and tickets can be obtained at any of the 
company’s various City, West-end, and 
other London offices, and any inquiry 
will be answered and guides and pro- 
grammes sent gratuitously upon applica- 
tion to the Superintendent of the Line, 
Liverpool Street Station, Londor, E.C. 
eturn tickets at reduced fares available 
for eight days will be issued to Brussels 
on’ June 3 to 6 and 8 wid Harwich and 
Antwerp. Passengers leaving London in 
the evening reach Brussels next morning 
after a comfortable night’s rest on board 
the steamer. For visiting The Hague, 
Scheveningen (the Dutch Brighton), and 
Amsterdam for the old-world cities of the 
Zuider Zee special facilities are offered 
vid the Great Eastern Railway Company’s 
British Royal Mail WHarwich-Hook of 
Holland Pole. 


“The oie ances and Chatham Rail- 


‘Way announces many delightful 
excursions to Paris, Boulogne, Calais, 
Paris-Plage, Brussels, the Belgian Ar- 


dennes, etc. The home arrangements 
include cheap trips to many popular sea- 
side towns, including St. Leonards, Has- 
tings, Bexhill, Canterbury, Whitstable, 
Herne Bay, Birchington, Westgate, Mar- 
gate, Broadstairs, Ramsgate, Sandwich, 
Deal, Walmer, Dover, Folkestone, Shorn- 
cliffe, Hythe, Sandgate, and New Romney 
(Littlestone-on-Sea). Full particulars. of 
the continental and. home excursions, 
extensions’ of time for certain return 
tickets, alterations in train services, etc., 
are given in the special holiday programme 
and bills. 


he Great Northern Railway Company’s 
Whitsuntide holiday programme is 
a very comprehensive one and fully sustains 
that company’s reputation. for . having 
made. holiday. travel a speciality. The 
excursion arrangements afford opportu- 
nities for all classes of holidaymakers and 
cover every description of holiday resort, 
from the sweeping sands and boating dis- 
tricts. of the Norfolk and Lincolnshire 
coasts and the fashionable inland water- 
ing-places of Woodhall Spa, Harrogate, 
etc., to the beautiful stretch of Yorkshire 
coast-line, with its lovely moors behind, 
whilst in close proximity to the majority 
of these places there are fine golf links. 
Programmes giving full particulars can be 
obtained on “application at any of the 
company’s offices or stations or from 
the Chief Passenger Agent, King’s Cross 
London, N. 
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A ideal trip for the Whitsuntide holi- 

day is that announced by. the 
London and South-Western Railway to 
beautiful Brittany for the week-end. The 
short journey by rail to Southampton, the 
bracing and invigorating sea trip in the 
magnificent twin-screw steamship, Vera, 
and the prospect of a splendid time amid 
the charms of the quaint French province, 
added to the fact that the return fare from 
London is only 17s. 6d., should induce 
many to take advantage of this trip. 
For those who may prefer the pleasure of 
a holiday on terra firma the London and 
South-Western Company also announces 
special facilities for Whitsuntide from 
Waterloo to the principal seaside and 
inland resorts in Devon and Cornwall. 
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‘The Midland Railway Company’s Whit- 

suntide programme for the guidance 
of holidayseekers consists of some forty 
pages containing a wealth of information 
prepared in simple form. An intending 
passenger can see at a glance the great 
variety of holiday resorts reached by the 
Midland line, the period for which tickets 
are available, the times of the trains, 
fares, routes, etc. To prevent incon- 
venience and crowding the booking offices’ 
at St. Pancras and Moorgate Street 
stations will be open for the issue of 
tickets all day on Friday and Saturday, 
June 5 and 6. For the convenience of 
travellers tickets to all the principal 
stations on the Midland Railway can be 
obtained in advance at the Midland Com- 
pany’s City and suburban offices and at 
the offices of Thomas Cook and Son. 

f considerable interest to the intending 

holidaymaker is the announcement 
of the North of Scotland and Orkney and 
Shetland Steam Navigation Company’s 
summer cruises. The several vessels com- 
prising the pleasure-cruising fleet of this 
well-known company are making trips 
throughout the season from Leith to the 
west coast and fjords of Norway, a tour 
round Great Britain being also announced. 
Many attractive trips to the Orkney and 
Shetland Islands are announced four and 
five times weekly. In connection with 
these trips it should be mentioned that 
the St. Magnus Hotel, Hillswick, Shet- 
land, provides most comfortable quarters. 


I mrciter part of this paper the delights 
of a cruise to Norway are dwelt upon, 
and in connection with this ideal resort 
for the holidayseeker mention must be 
made of the Orient Company’s Ophir, 
which makes some delightful trips during 
the season to the beauty spots around the 
Norwegian coast. A thirteen-days’ de- 
lichtful cruise for the moderate sum of 
#12 12s. is offered. 
At this fimé of they year flere is a large 
number of people asking that per- 
plexing question, ‘‘ Where shall I go for 
Whitsun?” If a stranger to the Great 
Western route to Devon, Cornwall, North 
or South Wales or the South of Ireland, 
seek pleasure in one of the many charm- 
ing resorts in either of these districts and 
you will leave with recollections of one of 
the most enjoyable holidays ever spent. 
On application to the Superintendent of 
the Line, Paddington Station, a complete 
pamphlet of over sixty pages of attrac- 
tive excursions to all parts of the Great 
Western system can be obtained free of 
charge. 
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